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A LITTLE LETTER TO THE SAMPLE COPY 
READER. 


My Dear Sir:—This number of The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant has come to you marked 
“Sample Copy.” That means that you are one of 
a number of wide-awake farmers and truckers in 
‘ho Carolinas and Virginia who ought to read 
The Progressive Farmer, but don’t. 

It's not fashionable nor profitable to try t 


farm here without The Progressive Farmer. 


And it’s not fashionable because it doesn’t pay. 

kvery week the most successful and enterpris- 
ing farmers and truckers of our territory write 
our paper of methods and ideas which help them 
make money—and which will help you make 
money. 

There are some papers vou can’t afford to take, 
and there are some you can’t afford not to take. 
The Progressive Farmer is one you can’t afford 
not to take. 

It is not an expenditure, but an investment, and 
pays for itself every issue. 

“Most money pays only 6 per cent a year,” says 
Mr. Asheley Horne, “but the money I pay for The 
Progressive Farmer pays me 6 per cent a week.” 

“The Progressive Farmer,” says Mr, J.-M. Paris, 
“has given me $100 profit in improved land, crops, 
and stock for every one dollar I have paid for it.” 

But there’s no use to arrue. Here’s the paper 
to speak for itself—and here we are making the 
biggest offer in the history of the paper: 

To anv man who has never taken The Progres- 
sive Farmer we will send our paver and the Min- 
neapolis Home Magazine from now till January 
|, 1906, for only 50 cents! 

You know The Progressive Farmer is worth 
while, and we assure you that the Home Magazine 
is also worth while. It is a large 24-page illus- 
trated monthly, one of the best of the women’s 
uagazine, the regular subscription rate being 25 
cents a year. It?s filled with strong editorials on 
women’s affairs; interesting romance; travel and 
deeriptive articles; fancy work and fashion arti- 
cles, and departments of housekeeping and flori- 
culture, 

The regular subscription price of The Progres- 
‘ive Farmer alone from now till January 1st is 65 
cents, and in addition to this. we offer a first-class 
mouthly magazine for the women readers of your 
‘amily—all for only 50 cents! 


(his is unquestionably the biggest offer ever 


tuade by The Progressive Farmer management— 
‘ special eut price open only to those not now 
subscribers—no profit in it for us—and made only 
‘Oo Insure 1,000 new readers before July. 

‘Ve count on you as one of the lucky thousand. 
, ‘And the quicker you respond, the more you get 
Or your money. 
Order to-day. 








THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 
The Oat Drill, 


Some time ago J. O. Greene, of Franklinton, 
N. C., made some inquiries in regard to an oat 
drill. He was answered through The Progressive 
Farmer. Recently another North Carolina farm- 
er who reads The Progressive Farmer, wrote for 
the name of the manufacturer of the drill. We 
will state for the information of all farmers that 
oats planted with that drill were not injured by 
the cold of last winter. Even the Appler and Red 
oats, tender varieties, were fresh and luxurient 
after the February ice and sleet melted. The 
Appler oats sown October 20th to November 5th, 
were ready to cut the last days of May. Oats 
sown February or March may be put in with a 
wheat drill, for all danger of freezing is then 
over. But the best time to plant them is October 
when they should go in the open furrow. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


Farmers in this county who have used nitrate of 
soda on smal] grain are satisfied with the results. 
Nitrogen is the most expensive of the commercial 
fertilizers, and nitrate of soda is the most active 
of all the nitrates used. Sometimes it fails be- 
cause applied at the wrong time. The writer 
used 50 pounds to the acre on some oats when 
they were three or four inches high. When they 
were ready to reap the indications were that the 
yield had ben incrased 30 to 50 per cent. There 
was a lot of wheat close at hand that had been 
well manured in, the fall. It seemed that there 
was ammonia enough to make the wheat. But 
nitrate was applied to small portion of the ground 
and in two weeks the wheat was a dark green, and 
now when ready for cutting, it looks as if the 
yield would be doubled. In sowing small grain in 
the fall use no ammoniated fertilizers. They will 
be inert or go to waste during the winter months. 
Wait till March or April and use 50 to 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, which will cost about $2.75 
a hundred pounds when bought by the ton. Fifty 
pounds to the acre applied at the right time will 
make a great difference in small grain. 

The Negro as a Laborer. 


Immigration Commissioner Watson, of this 
State, has established an office in New York, and 
is ready on application to furnish laborers or ten- 
ants. He advertises that farm laborers will cost 
$15.00 a month with board and comfortable lodg- 
ing. That no doubt includes the washing. That 
will bring the price up to $21.00 a month, or 
$252.00 a year, which is about six bales of 8-cent 
cotton. That will be quite satisfactory to the 
farmers, provided each hand can make at least 
$450 worth of marketable produce a year. But 
immigration will come slowly. We have laborers 
here now. They need encouragement and help. 
In this State negroes make and gather three- 
fourths of the cotton crop. The first duty of the 
landlords is to make this labor more effective. It 
can be done. Build better houses for them. Em- 
ploy them for long terms, so that they may plant 
gardens, set out fruit trees and have a milch cow. 
Give them a square deal. Instruct-them in better 
methods. Furnish good horses, niules and tools. 
Never cheat them. Mzke them give opinions.as 
to best methods of work. Make them feel that 
they are intelligent men and not mere hands. 
Treated in this way nine.negroes in ten will do 
good work. We saw several tenants on one farm 
recently. The landlord saw them about every two 
weeks. There was one white man on the place, 
who was an adviser and not an overseer. These 
negroes have good mules. They take a pride in 
their work. A few days ago they were all out of 
the grass when three or four of their white neigh- 
bors were still in the fight. We are sure that 
negro labor can be made much more effective. At 





present they are here. They are going to stay 
here. It is the cheapest and best labor available 
and it can be greatly improved. 
CHAS. PETTY. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





Unfinished Houses in the Country. 


Messrs, Editors: I wonder if there are as many 
unfinished houses in every section of the State 
as there are in this section. If so, there are 
about two-thirds of the houses in the rural sec- 
tions’ unfinished. 

This fact tells a story which shows an indiffer- 
ence for home, and want of love for home and 
home things. Many a wife’s heart has grown 
faint and sad over this condition, and the bright 
and cherry hopes of the boys and girls have been 
shattered because of the unfinished house at 
home. When they go over to see their friends 
and find the house finished and everything fixed 
up so nicely, as it can only be in a finished house, 
they become dissatisfied with their own homes. 
They cannot take the interest and pride in their 
homes as their neighbors seem to enjoy in their 
finished homes, Yes, such a home is not loved 
and cherished as it should be, and that home feel- 
ing, as expressed by the words, “home, sweet 
home,” never grows so strong in the hearts of 
boys and girls reared in unfinished houses as it 
does in those whose homes are finished and well 
arranged for the comfort and pleasure of each 
one of the family. My friend, why don’t you 
finish your house? Do you know why? No, that 
you don’t know. So I will tell you why. Why, 
you think you are enjoying life well enough and 
having about as good a time as most other peo- 
ple, and as you are growing older you care less 
for these things, and so time passes and the house 
is neglected and you conclude it is good enough 
for me anyhow. Yes, and every one will agree 
with you that it is good enough for you. And 
anything else is plenty good for you and all your 
like. You see, you never had a thought about 
your wife, who is silently going around doing as 
much or more work than you. You have not 
thought that by just a little more work the house 
could be finished and how it would cheer up your 
wife and bring back the bright face and happy 
heart as she goes about arranging and fixing 
things in the finished house. 

No, you never thought of the pleasure it would 
give those bright boys and girls for you to do 
a little more work on the house and finish it. 

You have thought only of self in the matter, 
and never dreamed of the pleasure one gets in 
making others happy, especially when the others 
are your own wife and children. 

My friend, just think over this matter now, and 
count up the cost and see how much it will take 
to finish the house. It only needs the lathes put 
on and then plastering and painting, and it is 
done. You and the boys can do nearly all this 
this summer and never miss the time from the 
fields. A good plasterer can put the plaster all 
over the first time in one and a half days, and 
you and the boys.can do the rest. Now what are 
you going to do about it? Are you going to 
finish it or go on having your wife to stick up 
paper and hang up sheets where the lathes and 
plaster should be? Just think what a comfort 
and pleasure it will be to your family and friends, 


f t uk and finish the house. 
apie earl H. F. FREEMAN. 





Say less than the other fellow and listen more 
than you talk, for when a man’s listening he isn’t 
telling on himself, and he’s flattering the fellow 
who is.—“Old Gorgon Graham.” 
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j , S ee Tuesday, 
SURFACE CULTIVATION OF CORN be a blessing of no mean propor-| it, the better we like it: .,.) =—_— 
r tions. There is a sentiment abroad | undoubtdly the universal , ae 
oe that anybody can work on the farm} Scrub stock and ork | 
Deep stirring of cornfield soils is; their roots, Weed destruction may wi big lat > ig se i ts age reg ings veal 
never necessary. It is a positive in- | be effected much more thoroughly by | is no skill about it. that it is simply | i jivid a myself and 
jury to the plants after they have at- | the use of cultivators which shave | ha:d knocks and sien exercise of einie- es ti om sees NOU an 
tained a height of eight or ten inch- | the entire surface between the rows] cle, This i a very great mistake. | I belie a “a steingges vo-tence law, Messrs 
es. At this stage of growth their] of corn, severing weeds just below 7 ee ee AE As many gg ie 
s alaiviagi:ssie$ is; The model farmer, whether he farms | needed; not in order that [ woct. tried to 
root system becomes very complex | their crowns or uprooting them en-| himself or is employed by others, i estes , ne Tay lee utline 
and extensive, the moist soil to a|tirely. A fair trial of shallow culti-|q skilled Sting as pe em _ nee ene’ gtock out, but that ] America 
depth of several inches containing | vation will bear out all the state- wii of whittled labor a = a psn ge is fields any time and the “Sta 
: satay “4 cong od — which ments made in its favor.—Breeders | work of a skilled laborer necessarily sia siidieout vomctaah fA Hever ie it contr 
~ ul lp caer mt: —_ seasons | Gazette. means loss to the employer. is exactly what I . wey ee This are judg 
ets are further from the aan 2 i gt omg sire ; y what 1 am doing, In addi- and regi 
surface than when the soil is abun- Improved Machine re: niles f - class ma-} tion to abundance of pasture, under pa wa 
dantly supplied with moisture, but a ings en ‘onal rst-class man to) a fence that is abundantly vapable of pene 
they are not in any event below the Last week we published a com- run it and that « firgt-class man) effectually restraining any and al pers 
TGC r the cultivator shovels toc iit Suiein Marthawishiausia s Cee first-class pay and should have} stock enclosed therein, | jaye ; latter ig 
Dtasle used. County, Iowa,‘on improved machin- it—Wallace’s Farmer. boundary fence around mv saa shows . 
iia enitieation serves all the | "3: and we make it the occasion of : : farm. This enables me to ¢/, wate wae f 
rational aims of tillage. It stirs the | 2, little more talk on that subject. Fruit Growing on the Farm. fields and pasture them at my ov se pas 
soil sufficiently to form a dust The farmer is inclined to hang on| - The greater value of fruit grow- will and pleasure. This is ‘as jt re sss 
mulch, which aids in husbanding | t? his old tools as long as they will| ing to the farmer is not primarily should. be, and I would not he satis ‘dee if 
moisture, and destroys weeds. More- do fairly decent work and without] jin its commercial aspect, or how fied to have it any other way. Oi ree 
over, the weeder or surface cultiva- much reference to the cost of the} much money it will Sina in. al- boundary fence consists f ¢ pa 
tor does this work without pruning work done, thus violating one of the | though the receipts from the sale of barebd wires, This is suiliciont birds ' 
the plant, roots. Deep cultivation first rules of success. The men who] the surplus are not to be despised restrain our own stock and als bir = 
facilitates the escape of moisture, | #e,runnine our successful manutac-| either; it is rather the “health of | Of other people. In spite of the : eon 
injures the roots and ridges the field. turing establishments are always on | good living” that comes from an fact that it is not best, in the long che ni 
From every standpoint deep culture the lookout for improved machinery. | abundant supply of all kinds of fruit | *% to habitually make a practice a 
is fundamentally wrong and shallow W henever they can find a machine | that may be readily grown in the . of pasturing the fields, the time pa = Ps 
or surface tillage scientifically cor- which will turn out a_ unit of the] eality, so that all the year ’round the come, and with even the very best of pare 
waet.~Such is the verdict of all re- thing manufactured at less cost than family wan thnite ce is | farmers occasionally, * a ie ing out 
corded experimental work in which | ¢@” be done with the old machines, | gsyme There ana. teak od sner$ a very much gratified in having a ) bird, ied 
the two systems have been fairly they immediately get rid ofthe old the SOC EY eanaiee ee _— weet that we can pasture, if we wid pig 
tested. and buy the new. What they are] just as there are svecialist gee aa and we often wish to. — 
Gultivation has more than the| ming at is economy of production | Jines of Sewn <i aaaies en pe eg The stock law has many advyan- ya ne 
one object of eradicating weeds, and they will invest in whatever will] handsome income ant of iin niles ; tages—far too many to enumerate Re ke : 
which is no more important in grow- | ©CQ@0Mm1Ze In that line. and small fruit plantin They like here—and entails no hardships on Minor 
ing corn than the aeration of the If the farmer is to succeed, he] the mangers and coal * hk : 5. | any ones with the single exception ean 
soil and conservation of moisture, | ™USt pursue exactly the same policy. | jly and hemes on le il yeti by ae of those who are ks ok saad is a = 
Larger yields would be the result if He is competing with the world and | are ‘or ai hes Jone ‘ed - ter, while it gives simple justice r pels - 
corn-growers appreciated fully the hence must produce a_ bushel of | eomes pated valuabl ween ws ‘oa many and does lettin to none ‘a int 
threefold purpose of cultivation. If | #1. a pound of live weight, or a accretion Any pens oe ng it short, the enacting of. the “nofence” mer 
the maintenance of a surface dust ton of hay at the minimum of cost. | being ina sor a legge? i. i be .° | law in any sitetate: 30 bound kcal points, 
mulch in their fields received as| / wo of the main elements in the cost ata oon Seg sa 4 int agen in the greatest good to the ureatest spire 
minh attention as the extermination of production are labor and machin- | ejalist of thin i “a = b vi a number. It may result a pa a : 
of weeds more profitable crops would | &TY: The farmer must choose be- Kinch a ae _ —— stock, but not necessarily ae and she e 
be garnered. If the old-fashioned | ween investing money in labor-say- thuusands shot ld pes goon Be me | what stock there is will be bodies ee 
deep-running cultivator were aban-|' machinery or in labor. Money | fruit dee far ilies i. stock, and they will be bette: cared een 
doned and the surface-working im- paid out for labor is gone at once alain with ao a ‘ful oer for; they will be both more wofitable — 
plement adopted the wholesale de- | #24 never comes back to him again. | and ae a =k useful kinds ice oe eae. wel che while banc 
Stina? eopa slant roots woul lias siianesinir anak lih conti: Healt tai: alan ( ose most easily grown, the y SN wae: aluable, while, symmet 
( ) : ip farmer ean oradually surround h % whenever they may, from any spe- 0] 
be avoided and an augmented yield ce Ne on sige nagar! haben the | self with a paw win jan enter arc cial cause, need the owner's atten ead lob 
would logically follow.  .- achine lasts or its usefulness lasts. i Menttn of all. kinde:. . tion, he always knows exactly where ; 
idee ceed Bakeming: again to is “aetiele, smal ruits of a inds, that im- , ee and col 
growers of corn that in order to this correspondent says that a boy aig aa: sce ong — — cc i a = : Plant iy a 
Sfective the implement weed in-eul. | Who can handle four horses with a| q us " ding . is comfort and in- ss, Miss., in Southern Planter. fluff she 
BES tis aro ancat brine miviay| OPE a ge tages agp a depent ence. e do not find it nec- color, 1 
earth to the surface. To do this} two men with four horses with the Lae . a — in the way of Profit in Farming. —_—— 
when the soil is markedly deficient | 0Tdinary plow. The purchase of a reo ial ce a There is a very interetsing story ede 
in water, as it often is about the | S028 plow, therefore, saves the cost * ety — sai = ee on tl fi * . ei f the eens 
middle of July and during the month | of one man and his board, or about a it to determine for themselves | . i ee rst page of this paper ol the these 
of August, requires excessively deep $25 to $30 per month. How long will ” per ye Pan they shall engage in re —— of one of our wore hard st 
plowing. Determined to leave a it take a gang plow to pay for iaakf It, "1 ‘ e those who are not suffi- 6 — ounty farms by a young from a 
black etreak of moist dirt behind hin, | under this showing? The same rule cient y informed must work their | man of intelligence and det rnin in fact 
Se he cultivates from one cide of the| applies in every other kind. of ma- og ‘ip it, if at all, by beginning at am: The farm was bought when it do so + 
ud. to the other the plowman chinery? We are not advocating or the = of the ladder; and there wasn't paying the taxes and the im- Standa 
el in thant deen all alae Duiasictine thee clows.it-ake ot 2 no setter way to do this than by ag on the money invested in It over et 
TE At, tooransinarhis own ey | er ak ies aiek we ineiat an te — with a few good trees in o-day it, is yielding a handsome And at 
EY ar ict anes ae anew se Meatividsliiails a tance aes aalinan: ten east a home orchard, and small areas of | Profit and is worth many times what used ye 
Tarts ist the aandhinn wad, qieat ii Manila ik alin ae din, at % doce small fruit for home use. We do the owner paid for it. The Reporter the sec 
SE, sicd. ceuanactiiiien: Soariaae then. de dain: is Geneeeel ta urge this upon every farmer. If no has always contended that there is wherei 
oy ie ect as ae of the laity. ios ital tay tk nad da oes cash income ever comes from it. it good money in sane methods of farm- fective 
corn plants. He should, however, be sure of it be-| ._ still worth all the expense in time | 108: Our proposition is demonstra weight, 
When corn is laid by it is the rule} fore he makes the change. Do not and money that it costs. ed by the experience above retcrres weight 
in some parts of the country to buy any new machine until you have to. While so many of our youn? pounds 
throw dirt from the spaces between | tested it so thoroughly that you know The Stock or No Fence Law. men are restless, longing to 4° '° weighs 
the rows toward and against the|i¥st what you are doing. No man|_ It is a veritable mystery t the towns in search of easier I) points, 
stalks, forming ridges which leave | ©@2 afford to take any risks on this} it is and why it is Thee tua oo and better wages, they might, pound 
the field in very bad condition for line. lers and land-owners of ; e soil til- | much advantage, reflect on what thls his sec 
subsequent use. Surface culture is| proved machinery necessarily | otherwise progressive mic" old and | young Stokes County man has i start, 
best for corn from start to finish,| T¢quires improved labor, a man of | date a State as that of id Vj up-to- | complished. A city job, unless O° bird 
but is especially appropriate as a| higher ability, and this man will de-| can stand in their : sr h irginia, | employe is more fortunate than the if that 
finish. As it is easier on man and|™and a higher price. There is the| and adhere so faithfull ight so far] great majority of hirelings, mea” hard t 
beast and enables the corn-grower | S*™e difference between men _ that | tiquated cei oe oe hard work—anywhere from tel '° a cut 
to produce more bushels per acre there is in machines. Our readers | law known as the 7 and obsolete | fifteen hours a day; a stern and strc! found. 
than he could obtain from deep cul-| Wil all bear us out that in their past | that forces one a_i ohana boss, high expenses and poor pa be mec 
tivation the system should be uni- | CXPeTlence one hired hand has often | neighbor’s stock vo fence out his With little time for amusement 0! with ri 
versally adopted. been worth two others and at prob- his. owe dh ty a of keeping | diversion, the novelty of the new lit in nml 
Whether the season be wet or dry ably a difference of only $5.00 per Unprogressi ee soon wears off, the glamour «1 the says | 
et core | Month in wages, Were qulte.onse (bo. ia acm - as Mississippi may | citv becomes prasaic, and the bos and bi 
tino tiga erga that we can pick out hired hands on nies inl O oe pga? she is still longs for the ease and freedom ° to pre 
ditions being equal, than the farmer the farms of Iowa of whom their tillave. a ale one to give her soil-| the old plantation. And it’s te! ,° blaek 
who cultivates his crop to a depth vf employers will say that they made| selves. in e nes to decide for them- one that the next train brings him shank; 
ee. stem inches, Deep cul-| them a lage. profit, and for overs | ths ie — cee every township in| home. This we dare-say is the ¢&° blue b 
ture has long been practiced for no| O@e We can pick out three or four fence la » Whether they shall have a | in hundreds of instances. The s*™ legs 0 
lite -seesne than it covers ut oF of whom their employers will teatify ty gee a no fence law. The} hard work that was required of him larger 
ee sends which it doce not | that they have employed them at «| fow He ae with the exception of | in the city, and the same good judg- ish fle 
uproot. But it does not occur to its loss. If improved machinery leads | secti of the most densely timbered | ment that directed his movements Rock 
advocates that ‘while deep-running | t© the sifting out of hired men and | fe gs we have the stock or no| under the eye of the city boss. weld is a ; 
shovels kill and bury weeds they also ' Telegating the poorest of them to State W eine almost the entire| if applied to the farm ‘make him writiy 
injure the corn plants by cropping 5°™® other business, it will in itself ee ave tried it for the past | contented and happy.—Danbury Be minds 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 
XY.—The Way to Judge Poultry. o 
Messrs. Editors:—In my last I} which may be of interest to the read- 100 7 ON YOUR MONEY 


ied to give your readers a brief 
outline of the formation* of the 
American Poultry Association, and 
the “Standard of Perfection,” which 
‘++ controls, and by which all birds 
are judged at State and county fairs 
and regular poultry shows. There are 
evo ways of judging a chicken, by 
score card and by comparison, the 
latter is prineipally used at early 
shows and fall fairs, when birds are 
not in full feather, and is not near 
so satisfactory as the score ecard, for 
nuder the comparison system if you 
de not aeeompany your birds to the 
fairs, if you are fortunate enough 
to win a ribbon or two, you have no 
means of knowing which bird or 
birds won, as there is no record kept 
of the particular bird winning, and 


you are only notified of your success 
without telling you which bird was 
the suecessful competitor, and a 


breeder, especially if he is just start- 
ing out would like to know his best 
bird, so that he may be able to com- 
pare it with others of his flock, and 
see how many are like it. The score 
eard system is much more exacting, 
and where a class is well fitted as the 
Rocks, Wyandotts, Leghorns and 
Minoreas are at most shows to win 
in these elasses is an honor, especial- 
ly is this true when the judge is an 
experienced man and knows his busi- 
The ideal bird should score 100 
points, but the ideal has never been 
attained, 96 points is as near top 
notch as competent judges go, and a 
94 or 95 point bird is a “thing of 
beauty” in the show room (even if it 
is not much of a breeder or egg- 
layer). The score is divided into sec- 
tions, and run as follows: weight, 
symmetry, condition, head shape and 
color, comb, shape and color wattles 
and lobes shape and color, neck shape 
and eolor, back shape and_ color, 
breast shape and color, body and 
fluff shape and color, wings shape and 
color, tail shape and color, legs 
and feet shape and color, so you can 
see that it would be almost impossi- 
ble for a bird to be perfect in all 
these points, and it takes long and 
hard study for one to be able to pick 
from a flock a pen or trio to exhibit, 
in fact it is almost an imposibility to 
do so without one has a copy of the 
Standard at hand, and then to go 
over each bird section by section. 
And at shows where the score ecard is 
used you receive the score card from 
the secretary of the show, showing 
wherein your bird or birds were de- 
fective. The heaviest cut is for 
weight, for instance the Standard 
weight of a B. P. Rock cock is 94 
pounds and the specimen shown only 
weighs 842 pounds, he is cut two 
points, one point of every one-half 
pound he is short; that would bring 
his score down to 98 points on the 
start, and with such handyeap, the 
bird could not seore over 90 or 91, 
if that. The comb on any breed is 
hard to get true, and on most scores 
a cut of 34 to 1% will generally be 
lound, The comb of a Rock should 
be medium sized, single and straight, 
With regular serrations or points five 
in iunber. Then again, the Standard 
says Rocks should have yellow legs 
aud bill, and it is almost impossible 
) produce them, a little brown or 
black will crop out on bill, and the 
shanks are more or less cloudy with 
blue black scales, and instead of the 
ees of either sex being yellow, the 
larger number of them are a yellow- 
Ish flesh color. A pair of Plymouth 
Rocks with clean, bright, yellow legs 
'S a rarity, and not often seen. And 
‘Titing about Plymouth Rocks re- 
tuinds me of a little piece of poultry 
News T ran across the other day 


ness. 





ers of the poultry column, especially 
the ladies, who seem to be the prin- 
cipal poultry raisers in the “Sunny 
South.” The item was taken from 
one of Charlotte, N. C., daily papers. 

“One of the prettiest individual 


poultry exhibits seen in Charlotte in. 


some time arrived at the Southern 
Express office yesterday afternoon 
assigned to Mrs. C. C. Moore. The 
birds were purchased by Mrs. Moore 
from Mr. ©. C. Randleman of Ram- 
seur, whose reputation as a poultry 
breeder is known over several States. 
Mr. Randleman’s birds are all Ply- 
mouth Rocks, and among the 200 
that were purchased by Mrs. Moore 
is a coop containing eight hens and 
one cock with a value of not less 
than $100. and each of them have 
been awarded the first prize at sev- 
eral poultry shows. 

“Mrs. Moore has always been a 
chicken fancier. She has more than 
400 young chickens from this year’s 
hatching, and with the addition of 
more than 100 in her purchase from 
Mr. Randleman, she will have a total 
of more than 500 spring chickens, as 
well as a large number of grown 
fowls. The purchase from Mr. Ran- 
dleman includes all of his incubators 
and brooders.” 

In the above I have briefly related 
one or two of the Standard require- 
ments of the B. P. Rock, another 
great point is color, which should be 
grayish white with blue bars across 
each feather, which should be even 
on all parts of the plumage, and the 
male and female should be exactly 
alike in color, and those who are 
breeding Rocks know how hard it 
is to do this, as nine times out of 
ten the cockerels are light and the 
pullets dark and, in fact, are some- 
times almost black. Such birds 
would stand no chance in the show 
room, and the only way to produce 
such birds is to go “agin” *nature, 
and double mate: that is, all the 
dark hens and dark males to produce 
cockerels, and all the very lightest 
hens and light males to produce pul- 
lets: the cockerels from the pullet 
yard are worthless and the pullets 
from the. cockerel yard are only fit 
for table. “TTNCLE JO.” 





IN THE MECKLENBURG DAIRY 
DISTRICT. 





Mr. Moore Takes the Reader Up Derita 
Road and Shows Him some Attractive 
Homes and Well-kept Farms. 


Messrs. Editors:—The farmer who 
lives on the first farm out of the city 
or town should not be criticised too 
sharply if Lis work is not so well ad- 
vanced as is the case on farms three 
or more miles out. These distant 
farmers as they go to and from mar- 
ket are stimulated by the evident 
hustle of the best and most progres- 
sive farmers living along the mar- 
ket road. The near-to-town farmer 
sees little of this because he passes 
from home right into town. 

The writer is so situated. I have 
wished long for a_ thrifty, wide- 
awake, do-things-on-time kind of a 
neighbor, one who would be on time 
with all farm work so that he could 
set the pace for me. Not having 
such a neighbor, I find it profitable 
to frequently drive out some miles 
to see what W. Joe Hutchison and 
others around Niven are doing; or 
up Derita road to take a glimpse at 
the neat and timely work of the good 
farmers on this road. After a trip 
of inspection I hurry home and get 
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arate. Why delay making it? 
As for the first cost, if 


ITSELF. 


This is the marvelously good investment 
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riably I find I am like the cow’s 
switch—-always behind. 

The Derita road is perhaps the 
most popular drive for  pleasure- 
seckers of all the fine roads we have 
in Mecklenburg County. It is nearly 
straight for six miles; is kept in fine 
shape; passes by a number of at- 
tractive farm settlements. In the 
words of an old gentleman whom I 
met on this road: “It is a heartsome 
sight—this section from Charlotte 
to Derita.” 

This road might be called Dairy 
Lane, there are so many milk pro- 
ducers up that way. 

The first dairy is that of Mr. F. G. 
Johnston. In a beautiful grove he 
has a modern city house, too fine and 
eonvenient for a bachelor to occupy 
alone. Near by is his attractive lit- 
tle dairy house of Swiss architec- 
ture. Mr. Johnston owns a large 
tract of land of a nature that will 
hold any improved cultivation put 
on it. 

Next is Mr. J. A. Foster, who 

manages the milk farm of Mr. T. J. 
Davis. This is a thrifty little-farm 
and Mr. Foster raises fine crops. 
Then Joe. H. Robinson and Chas. 
W. Robinson, brothers, living in 
sight of each other, both cow men, 
who keep good cows; live in good 
houses built on land where they were 
raised. I doubt if there be two bet- 
ter farmers in the State than these 
young men. Their work stimulates 
me every time I pass there. 
Mr. H. Howland is the next cow 
man. He is from New York State; 
eame to Mecklenburg six or eight 
years ago with a few hundred dol- 
lars, a large family, including his 
aged parents (both have died). In 
the face ot adversity of one kind or 
another, Mr. Howland has gradually 
worked along, made a good living, 
educated his children at our _ best 
schools and colleges and accumulated 
an equipment in the way of tools, 
cows, horses. hogs, and dairy aparat- 
us of which he may well be proud. 





a move on myself and force. Inva- 





This is a butter dairy where a 


hizh grade of butter is made. The 
demand at 30 cents per pound is be- 
yond the capacity of Mr. Howland’s 
own cows, so he has to buy milk, 
some 80 to 100 gallons daily. He 
pays 10 cents per gallon to his neigh- 
bors for milk, and they find it profit- 
able to sell at that price. 

Now if a Northern man can come 
into North Carolina with $200 in 
cash and succeed as Mr. Howland 
has, then it seems to me that no 
farmer can run from our State to 
find a better field. 

I could not-pass the clean “heart- 
some”-looking truck farm of Jno. 
Porter Hunter without a look and a 
word with John. Here is a Jack-of- 
all-trades—trucker. cotton, grain 
and goober farmer, saw mill, cotton 
gin, threshing equipment, smith 
shop (I don’t know what else), and 
with it all he is a friendly, kind- 
hearted man, known all over our 
county. 

Walter Cochrane is the last stop. 
His father told me once that “Wal- 
ter was born with his eyes open.” 
He still has them open. He is a 
busy man with his large cotton and 
grain farm, brood mares and foals, 
jacks and jennets, and cows too. He 
produces milk for the Howland but- 
ter dairy, and tells me he expects ‘to 
increase his herd quite extensivelv. 

Now, Mr, Poe, if you or any of 
your readers want to see a “heart- 
some” sight just drive up the Derita 
road. If you want a “heartsome” 
weleome and a good dinner, stop at 
any house from Frank Johnston’s 
to Bryce Cochrane—any place will 
dv, you need not “toss up” to decide 
where. C. C. MOORE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





The best way to help yourself, 
your friends and your paper is to get 
a club for The Progressive Farmer. 
Try it. 





All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trving. 
—Phoebe Cary. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
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Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 


There is to be another silk mill at 
Wadesboro, to be operated with negro 
labor and a white superinetndent. 


Gastonia Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
There are plenty of peaches on the 
market now, and a load of watermel- 
ons has arrived: These are the first 
melons seen here this season. 


From our exchanges we learn that 
considerable is being done through- 
out the State about now in the way 
of overhauling and purging the jury 
boxes, Both subtraction and addi- 
tion are being applied. 


News and Observer: The pupils of 
Draughon’s Practical Business Col- 
lege, of this city, have organized a 
Literary Society in their school for 
the advancement of literary work to 
be known as “The Charles Aycock 
Literary Society.” 


Statesville Landmark: Thos. and 
Chalmers White, slayers of Russell 
Sherrill, left Concord yesterday for 
Raleigh to begin their term of ser- 
vice at the State’s prison. They 
went alone and voluntarily to await 
at Raleigh their final commitment. 


Cor. Statesville Landmark: The 
farmers have been getting in some 
good work for the last few days, but 
we are not by any means out of the 
grass yet. We are right on the eve 
of harvest. Much wheat will be cut 
this week and the crop is fairly good. 


News and Observer: Dr. George T. 
Winston left yesterday for Washing- 
ton and’ New York on business con- 
nected with the A & M. College. He 
will visit Stevens and Pratt Insti- 
tute, Cornell and others. He is to 
attend the graduating exercises at 
Cornell, where he graduated thirty- 
one years ago. 


Statesville Landmark: The Land- 
mark is asked to call attention to the 


fact that by act of the last. Legisla- |. 


ture a bushel of meal must now 
weigh 48 pounds. Formerly 44 
pounds passed for a bushel but now 
48 is required and it is contrary to 
the form of the statute not to give 
the full weight. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Hon, 8. L. Patterson, on Wednesday 
of last week, closed a contract for 
- equipping the new Agricultural 

building at the A. & M. College with 
an up-to-date ice-making machine 
and refrigerator plant, all this to be 
completed and ready for use at the 
opening of the next fall term. 


Charlotte Observer: During the 
present term a number of: small ne- 
gro boys have plead guilty or were 
convicted of larceny or other petty 
offences. Judge Shaw ruled that 
judgment be suspended on payment 
of the costs, provided the mothers 
of the boys would give them sound 
whippings for each offense. These 
~ whippings are to be given under the 
= direction of some public officer. 


Charlotte Observer: Mr. Robert 
Hartzell, of Cabarrus County, drove 
into Charlotte early yesterday morn- 
ing with three wagon loads of onions 
that he had raised on one-half acre 
of land. The 98 bushels that he had 
were sold in one lot to Mr. J. H. Lil- 
lycrop at 75 cents per bushel.’ The 
gross proceeds from the half acre 
were more than $70. Mr. Hartzell 
stated further that he had kept more 
than 10 bushels at home for next 
year’s planting. The onions were of 

_ the multiplying variety and he stated 
that he expects to raise 200 bushels 
to the acre. This is the result of di- 
versifying crops. 
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Pittsboro Enterprise: Mr. L. 8. 
Franklin, of Wake County, has 
kought from Dr. H. T. Chapin the 
printing press and other printing 
material which the Doctor bought 
from Mr. A. M. Moore when he sus- 
pended publication of the Chatham 
Observer. Mr. Franklin will begin 
the publication of a paper at Apex 
in a few days. 


Charlotte Observer: Mr. J. R. 
Webster, who was stricken a few days 
ago, continues very feeble, and his 
thysicians advise him to remain 
very quiet for the present. Mr. 
Webster has been in declining health 
for two years, and the stroke a few 
days ago was something like paraly- 
sis. This morning his condition is 
reported to be slightly improved. 


Charlotte Observer: A prominent 
young attorney whose name the fre- 
porter cannot mention for fear of 
a licking, said yesterday: “I find that 
I have many friends on the chain- 
gang. Why, the other day I drove 
out to the camp and almost all of the 
convicts knew me by name.” He 
didn’t say, but the inference is, that 
a number were his former clients. 


Acting under the new food law of 
the State, Commissioner Patterson, 
on last Saturday, notified the J. D. 
Mayo Co., that no more of a cer- 
tain grade of a certain feed mixture 
sold by that Company would be al- 
lowed sold in this State under the 
new law. The claim of the depart- 
nent is that the mixture has really 
less nutrition in it than wheat bran. 


Carthage Blade: The number of 
crates of dewberries~ shipped from 
Carthage by different parties Mon- 
day is as follows: Mr. Reid Pleas- 
ants 21 crates, Mr. S. G. Holloman 
27, and McDonald & Ray 228. The 
total amount to be received for these 
berries at the market price will be 
$971.52, and the total amount paid 
out for picking was $88.32. There 
were 310 crates gathered here Mon- 
day, but only 276 shipped. Had the 
entire number of crates gathered 
been shipped, the total worth would 
have amounted to $1,091.20. 


Col. Olds: The North Carolina his- 
torical commission, which was re-ap- 
pointed some days ago by Governor 
Glenn, last night re-organized by the 
election of W. J. Peele, of Raleigh, 
chairman, and R. D. W. Connor, of 
Raleigh, secretary. Other members 
of the commission are Secretary of 
State J. Bryan Grimes, Prof. Lee 
Roper, of Chapel Hill, and W. J. 
Blount,.of Roper. It was decided to 
issue with the least possible delay a 
volume that will review North Caro- 
lina’s relations with the Federal gov- 
ernment since the formation of the 
Union. 





Rural Free Deliveries in North Carolina. 


Kernersville—H. E. Shore cele- 
brated his first anniversary as car- 
rier on April 11, 1905. He says: 

“To say that in this work I have 
found no pleasure and no sunshine, 
but all shadow and reverses, would 
be to make a false statement. While 
it is true that there are to the car- 
rier, and have been to me, dark places 
along the way, yet, upon the whole, 
during the year just closing of my 
services to Uncle Sam as mail dis- 
penser, I have enjoyed a reasonable 
degree of satisfaction while on duty. 

“During the twelve months I have 
traveled about 6,864 miles—made 
every trip but three, which were made 
by my substitute. I handled on an 
average about four thousand pieces 
of mail matter each month, making 
a grand total of nearly fifty thousand 
pieces passing through my fingers 
during the year. 

“The past three months, January 
February and March, I handled 13,- 


route. 


and the drive continued. 


the year. 
trip, and for other trips, and it shows 
as on the initial trip. 


severe and bleak, but as we see the 
glad spring-time, watch the opening 
buds,. listen to the sweet warbling 
notes of the forest songsters and see 
the ploughman across the field, we 
forget the winter and its belakness, 
allowing our minds to be full ab- 
sorbed with present surroundings of 
nature’s beauty. Much other it 
would be my pleasure to speak of 
concerning Route No. 4, but time 
and space forbid in this article. 

“T shall say that I have been in- 
formed that Route No. 1, Kerners- 
ville, is the banner route in the coun- 
ty as to the amount of business done, 
let that be as it may, I am sure that 
in point of splendid patronage, a 
kind people, a geenrous-hearted, ac- 
commodating patronage, there can be 
none better than along the line of 
No. 4, both in Davidson and Forsyth 
counties.”—R. F. D. News. 





A Sharpesburg Boy’s Run of Hard 
Luck. 


Master Dave,-son of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. R. Hill, of Clio, was thrown by a 
horse Sunday afternoon and is suf- 
fering now with a badly bruised and 
blackened eye, a cut lip, a broken 
tooth, a sprained ankle and bruises, 
various and sundry, on other parts of 
his anatomy. 

Dave is about 10 years old and for 
his age he has had pretty fair expe- 
rience of a nature similar to this. 
Some time ago he was in a runaway, 
out of which he came with a sprained 
ankle—the same ankle, of course, 
that suffered in the Sunday after- 
noon accident—and lagt week a calf 
became demonstratively affectionate 
and wiped the earth up with him. 
His injuries now are painful, but not 
serious.—Statesville Landmark. 





A Sorrowful Wind Up. 


There iS something: real pathetic 
in the vent of the prison life of the 
White brothers, whose term of con- 
finement begins on this bright June 
day. It is not necessary that one 
shall justify the act for which these 
men are to suffer, in order to feel a 
genuine sympathy for them and for 
the homes into which no ray of sun- 
light can now enter, except a long 
deferred hope, which springs up in 
the human breast, that some time 
they shall return and take their 
places as husbands and fathers, and 
good citizens in their community. 
The law is inexorable: it must be and 
ought to be obeyed, though it grieves 
a community and the hearts of loved 
ones break at its stern and unrelent- 
ing mandates.. For men to go to 
prison to serve a sentence of gix 
years and carry with them the sym- 
pathy and respect of their home peo- 
ple is a rare occurrence. 

We learn the business relations of 
these men will, in a way, be pre- 
served so that the rhysical necegsi- 
ties of their families shall be pro- 
vided for, — 





700 pieces, showing a gradual gain 





in the amount of business on my 


“T have not sustained a single se- 
rious accident during all the year, 1 
having only broken one shaft on my | his situation, who shall |, 
buggy, which was quickly repaired | family of his brother in |) 


“T have used a horse that has been 
on the same route almost three years takes his place with the co. 
and with a day’s rest shows that ani- 
mated spirit and a willingness to go 
that a broncho of the prairie would 
exhibit at the sight of a lasso. Of 
course I have rested Bob a number 
of trips by using Hal, but he has 
made more than three-fourths of the 
rounds of 22 miles each day during 


“T have used the same buggy every 
about the same signs of durability 


“Much of the winter has been very 


ployment one of these br...» ) 
been for a number of years...) 
ry his building and loan 
and will install a young, | 


The other brother was ») 
agent, stiJl another of |i 


looks after his family w))' 
away. 

Altogether it is a sorrow! | wing. 
up of an awful tragedy, 11.) Gyo 
from every point of view how ) cena 
ingly sinful sin is.—Salishyiry Sy); 





The Rural Letter Carriers’ Me, ting, 


To the Rural Letter Carriers 
North Carolina: 


_ The annual meeting of th. [ural 
Letter Carriers Association oi Nort 
Carolina will be held in Asheville oy 
July 4th, in the K. of P. [lali, ey. 
ner Patton Avenue and [Jaywood 
Street, opposite post office. \Mevtine 
will be called at 10 o’clock shiry, 

This: promises to be the mest in. 
portant and interesting mee! the 
Carriers have ever held. ‘li: hw: 
of Buncombe County, and your State 
president, are sparing no prins to 
make the boys of central and c:<tern 
Carolina have a good time and vijoy 
themselves while in the moniiains. 
A large attendance is assured, and 
every carrier, who possibly cin, 
should attend whether a memyr of 
the Association or not. You will be 
welcomed, give your substitutes a 
chance to earn some of Uncle Sains 
hard-earned money and treat your- 
self to a few holidays, and you will 
never regret it. 

There will be on sale two kinds of 
railroad tickets: the summer rate 
and the holiday rate. They are 
about the same in price. Sce your 
ticket agent and arrange to sta!t in 
time to reach Asheville on time. | 
have made arrangements with tlc 
New Oregon hotel on South Main 
Street for all who come at #1 per 
day: -* 

Your president will meet you i! 
train, and will see that you do not 
sleep on the grass. Every carricr 1 
the State will be welcome; it will he 
time and money well spent if you will 
only come. 
I earnestly urge every county 1 
the State that has not organize), |" 
do so at once. Don’t let one wait fr 
another, but all get together and oO 
to work to organize. [| want | 
every carrier in the State at A= 
ville on July the 4th. Your “tte 
officers are doing all in their power 
to build up a strong State Assos 
tion, but we cannot do it without 
your help. Will you help us‘ 
Congressman J. M. Gudger. | 
of the Tenth District, and Ma). \\. 
W. Rollins have agreed to make | 
carriers some good speeches | 
day. Do not miss it. 
Look out for program 
week’s paper. 
Yours truly. 

CHAS. U. MOND‘) 





EXCURSION RALEIGH, 1)! 
HAM AND WELDON TO (’s 
FORD AND RETURN JUN? *'. 
ACCOUNT ST. JOHNS | 
CELEBRATION. 


The Seaboard announces th 
operate excursion from [ta 
Durham and Weldon to Oxfor 
return on Saturday, June 241). 
count above occasion, tickets |)" 
good on special train leaving I°: 

8 a. m., Durham 8 a. m., \\' 
6.45 a.m. Rate of $1.00 to 
from Raleigh, Durham and Wi 
graded down the line to 
from Henderson. 

For further information s‘‘ 

ter, or address . 
CHAS. H. GATTIS. 





Cannon & Fetzer, in whose em- 
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"GENERAL NEWS 


Urges Peace—Same Note to 
Each Party. 


Washington, June 9.—An identical 

.. she text of which, by authority 
i¢ the President, was made public 
14. to-night at the White House by 
ry Loeb, has been forwarded 
. i. governments of Russia and 
inna by President Roosevelt. In 
a, “est of humanity, the Presi- 

oos the warring nations to 
peace. It is suggested by 

Py» sident that the negotiations 
serce be conducted “directly and 
Jnsively” between the belligerent 
nations. The note indicates the 
i\-nt’s belief that an intermedi- 
vyy quay not be necessary to effect 
nclusive negotiations, but likewise 
resecs the President’s willingness 
, all that he properly may to 
the preliminary arrange- 

yents for a time and place of the 
jecting of representatives of the 
»yssian and Japanese governments. 

The following is the text of the 
dispatches given out: 

“Qn June 8th, the following dis- 
patch was sent by the President, 
through diplomatie channels, to the 
Japanese and Russian governments: 

“‘The President feels that the 
‘ime has come when, in the interest 
of all mankind, he must endeavor to 
see if it is not possible to bring to 
and end the terrible and lamented 
conflict now being waged. With both 
Russia and Japan the United States 
has inherited ties of friendship and 
vood will. It hopes for the prosper- 
ity and welfare of each, and it feels 
that the progress of the world is set 
back by the war between these two 
creat nations, The President accord- 





President 


N ayo? 
Sec! . 


ingly urges the Russian and Japan- 
ese governments not for their own 
sakes, but in the interest of the whole 
civilized world, to open direct nego- 
tiations for peace with one another. 


The President suggests that these 
peace negotiations be conducted di- 
rectly and exelusively between the 
belligerents; in other words, that 
there may be a meeting of Russian 
and Japanese plenipotentiaries or 
delegaies without any intermediary, 
in order to see if it is not possible 
for these representatives of the two 
powers to agree to terms of peace. 
The President earnestly asks that the 
(Russian) (Japanese) government 
do now agree to such a meeting, and 


is asking the (Japanese) (Russian) 
government likewise to agree. While 
the President does not feel that any 
intermediary should be called in re- 
spect to the peace negotiations them- 
selves, he is entirely willing to do 
what he properly ean if the two pow- 
ers concerned feel that his services 
will be of aid in arranging the pre- 


liminaries as to the time and place 
of meeting. But if even these pre- 
iminaries can be arranged directly 
between the two powers, or in any 
other way, the President will be glad, 
as his sole purpose is to bring about 
a meeting which the whole civilized 
world will pray may result in peace.’ ” 


The foregoing note was forwarded 
to the Russian and Japanese govern- 
Si yesterday afternoon. It is 
ite especially significant by the 
on a it was prepared and sent 

iY alter assuranees had been re- 
"Sie both from Tokio and St. 
ta that such a proposition 
‘seep welcomed. While both 
ae —. the Russian Ambas- 
ee - Minister Takahira, of 
of e wete cognizant of the nature 
io. sent to their re- 
Tt oi he vernments through them. 
ring Ned by direction of the 
Tokia. if “e St. Petersburg and 
lydia ts. there delivered directly 
aa in and Japanese govern- 
Mever , ) ucttvely, by Ambassador 


| Minister Griseom. 





A formal reply to the note may not. 
be received for several days, but as 
already made clear, informal assur- 
ances that it would be welcomed al- 
ready are at hand. In view of the 
Significant character of the document 
and of the attitude toward it which 
both Russia and Japan have assumed, 
it is regarded, in official and diplo- 
matic circles, as the first firm and 
decisive stev toward ultimate peace. 





General Stewart Ill. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., June 9.— 
General A. P. Stewart, ranking liy- 
ing officer of the Confederate army. 
is seriously ill at Bordens Springs, 
Ala. He is the resident member of 
the Chickamauga Park Commission 
and has had many honors shown him. 
He made a brilliant record during 
the Civil War. He is over eighty 
years of age. It is feared that he 
-will not recover. 





No Further Bloodshed. 


St. Petersburg, June 9.—11.35 a. 
m.—The Government is plainly pre- 
paring the public for the announce- 
ment that the Emperor has decided 
to conclude peace, and that the nego- 
tiations have begun by permitting 
the publication of all the foreign 
dispatches bearing on the subject. It 
can be asserted that there will be no 
further bloodshed in Manchuria until 
the belligerents have decided whether 
it is now possible to agree on peace 
terms. 





Under American Flags. 


Washington, June 9.—Secretary 
Taft has received the following 
cablegram from Governor Wright at 
Manila: 

“Russian warships did not. leave 
harbor within the required twenty- 
four hours; as a result are now in 
custody of Admiral Train who in- 
forms me he has taken necessary 
steps to intern them. They are now 
behind breakwater under the guns of 
the Ohio and Monadnock. He will 
disable their machinery and remove 
breech blocks on guns. He has 
doubtless reported full details to 
Navy Department.” 3 

In addition to the information con- 
veyed in Governor Wright’s cable- 
gram, Rear Admiral Train, in a dis- 
patch to the Navy Department. said 
that the coal supply of the ships had 
been limited, and the officers and men 
paroled upon condition that they 
take no further part in the war. 


Admiral Togo has self effacement 
down very fine when he can ascribe 
his great victory to the virtues of 
the Mikado.—Ex. _ 








Record Breaking Run. 


Pittsburg, June 8.—The distance 
between Chicago and Pittsburg over 
the Pennsylvania lines, 468 miles, 
was covered in the phenomenal time 
of seven hours and forty-four min- 
utes without much effort to-day. 





Linevitch Hopes For Victory. 


Gunshu Pass, Mancuria, June 8.— 
General Batjaniff, commander of the 
third Manchurian army, addressing 
the troops yesterday on the occasion 
of the Empress’ birthday, told them 
he hoped soon to be able to telegraph 
the news of a Russian victory to her 
Majesty. Later in conversation with 
the correspondent of the Associated 
Press, the general declared that the 
defeat of the fleet was a sad and 
hard blow, but it would not affect the 
morale of the troops who, with the 
doggedness of- the Russian soldier, 
were prepared to fight on as long as 
the Emperor gave the word. 

“Tf-the sea is lost,” said the gen- 
eral, “Russia can still be victorious 
on land. Peace unless Japan is rea- 
sonable, is impossible.” 





Railway Company AdoptS the Wireless 
Telegraph. 


Chicago, June 8.—As a further 
protection to their train service, the 
Chicago and Alton Railway an- 
nounced to-day that the company 
had made all arrangements for the 
establishment of a wireless telegraph 
system on all trains running between 
Chicago and St. Louis and that even- 
tually the scheme will be extended 
to the entire system. 





Falls Heir to Fortune. 


Berlin, June 8.—Prince Von Bue- 
low, the German Chancellor, received 
notice June 5th that the amount of 
his inheritance under the will of 
the late Herr Godefroy, the Hamburg 
millionaire, is $1,375,000. 





CAUSTIC BALSAM ALWAYS 
RELIABLE. 


The Lawrence-Williams C., Cleve- 
land, O.:—I have removed capped 
hocks, curbs, killed bone spavin and 
ringbone; in fact, have used more 
than a dozen bottles of it.- I now 
have my throat blistered for a se- 
vere attack of grippe and _ sore 
throat. Have not been without it 
for six or seven years.—Geo. Angel, 
Cobden, Ill., January. 23, 1904. 





Your neighbors need The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Tell them of the 50- 
cent offer. 
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AW Merchant 


IS NOT UP-TO-DATE 


Or Alive to His Own Interest 


If he bids not for your preference in trade. But back of his bidding must be 
strong, substantial material that will not only satisfy you, but will make of you a 
ermanent customer. How else could this establishment have grown to be the 
eading one of its kind in Raleigh except by unquestioned first-rateness in every 
respect, in the matter of square dealing as well as in the matter of quality. 


very saleslip was an 


is a guarantee that you have received a just equiva- 


lent for your money; the fullest possible value. But that is not all in clothing- 


buying now-a-days. 


You seek superior excellence and individual features of style and tailoring. 
On just these points has and does our clothing bid for your preference. 
And so you are assured of satisfaction here in the 


$7.50 SUITS 


OF CLOTHES 


as weil as in the one for $25—and price for price, quality for quality. this clothing 
store will sell you a better one for your money than will buy at any other. 

The Two-Piece Suits will bear out the above statement. Try and see the line— 
the most comfortable garments for summer wear. 





S. BERWANGER 


The One-Price Clothier, 
gf) RALEIGH, N. C. 





KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED 





A Sample Bottle Sent FREE by Mail, 





Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the 
great kidney remedy, fulfills every 
wish in promptly curing kidney,blad- 
der and uric acid troubles, rheuma- 
tism and pain in the back. It cor- 
rects inability to hold water and 
scalding pain in passing it, or bad 


effects following use of liquor, wine ~ 


or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compel- 
led to go often during the day and 
to get up many times during the 
night. The mild and the extraor- 
dinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended 
for everything, but if you have kid- 
ney, liver, bladder or uric acid trou- 
ble you will find it just the remedy 
you need. 

If you need a medicine you should 
have the best. Sold by druggists ix 
fifty-cent and one dollar sizes. You 
may have a sample ‘bottle of this 
great kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, 
and a book that tells all about it and 
its great cures, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When writ- 
ing, be sure to mention that you read 
‘this generous offer in the Raleigh 
Progressive Farmer. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. . 


Vou Should Know That 


VICK’S FAMILY REMEDIES 272 


Cream of Medical Science and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Skill. Every bottle warranted. Buy these 
standards. 








Vick’s Aro- 


RESTORATIVE ‘TONIC Nicks re 


Puro Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites, $1. 








LIVER & KIDNEY TONIC Vick* 
Liver Pills, never gripe—tasteless—25c. 
STIMULATING LINIMENT 7ic58 
Oil—Largest and Best—25c. 

CROUP AND PNEUMONIA <icks 


Croup and Pneumonia Cure, 25c. Address 


L. RICHARDSON, 
Manufacturing Chemist, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


The Wonderful ‘*Searchlight’’ Lamp 


Introductory Offer ———— 








$ 95 For the, wonderful new 
a “ Searchlight’? Parlor Lamp; 

full nickle plated, complete 

with globe and shade; 2 
inches high;round wick; holds 8 pints 
oii a} one filling. A beautiful Lamp, giv- 
ing twice the light of any ordinary oR 

rite us your wants; WE SUPPL 

EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME AT 
CUT PRICES. 





JEFFERSON MERCHANTILE CO., 


307 W. Broad St.. RICHMOND, VA. 


WANTED AT ONGE 


Families of Raleigh and surround- 
ing country to string Tobacco Bags. 
Clean and easy employment. All 
work done at home. For particulars 
apply in person to our representative 
at No. 117 Wilmington Street, (Trade 
Building), Raleigh, N. C. 


























GOLDEN BELT MANUFACTURING CO. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Carolina.* 


The despot treads thy sacred sands, 

Thy pines give shelter to his bands, 

Thy sons stand by with idle hands, 
Carolina! 

He breathes at ease thy airs of balm, 

He scorns the lances of thy palm; 

Oh! who shall break thy craven calm, 
Carolina! ; 

Thy ancient fame is going dim, 

A spot is on thy garment’s rim; 

Give to the winds thv battle-hymn, 
Carolina! 


Call on thy children of the hill, 

Wake swamp and river, coast and rill, 
Rouse all thy strength and all thy skill, 
Carolina! 

Cite wealth and science, trade and art, 
Touch with thy fires the cautious mart, 
And pour thee through the people’s heart, 
Carolina! 

Till even the coward spurns his fears, 
And all thy fields, and ferns, and meres 
/ Shall bristle like thy palm with spears, 
Carolina! 
¥* * * 











I hear a murmur as of waves 
That grope their way through sunless caves, 
Like bodies struggling in their graves, 
Carolina! : 
And now it deepens; slow and grand 
It swells, as rolling to the land, 
An ocean broke upon thy strand, 
Carolina! 
Shout! Let it reach the startled Huns! 
And roar with all thy festal guns! 
It is the answer of thy sons! 
Carolina! 
—Henry Timrod. 





Written for THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
The Graveyard Hill. 


The bright clear sky overhead; the morning sun 
two hours above the Globe mountain, barrier on 
our eastern horizon; the tree tops full of the mel- 
odies of summer songsters and the fields echoing 
with the Bob Whites’ cheerful notes; cattle graz- 
ing in the meadow; the wagons of the lumbermen 
passing noisily by; the clear little mountain river 
dashing through the valley below; the welcome 
morning breeze cooled and cologned by the heavy 
dew; the unshorn mountains rising up with their 
majestic angularities; the warming July sun far 
above on his lofty throne looking hither through 
boughs of holly and twigs of cedar;—such is the 
scene around and above a summer pilgrim on the 
Graveyard Hill. 

It is not much of a hill, to be sure. Perhaps 
only sixty cr seventy feet it rises above the level 
of the river two hundred yards away; in fact, it is 
so humble that you could see it from only three or 
four peaks in the immediate vicinity. Its red dirt 
is infused with white flints, like raisins in a cake. 
The cleared space allotted to it on the edge of the 
forest is an uneven square, perhaps twenty-five 
yards to the side. There is a rather steep incline 
southward and eastward. A half-dozen decaying 
stumps stand among close-cropped broomsedge 
and mark the remnants of a by-gone woodland civ- 
ilization. Ten holly trees, three young cedars, a 
decrepit persimmon, a vigorous young white pine, 
a knotty blackgum, a scrawny dogwood, and a 
Stately poplar still send their roots into the flinty 
slope and spread above it their shady foliage. 

Nor is the Graveyard Hill the resting place of 
many departed: fewer than twenty red mounds 
of earth are here. Only nine of them are marked 
with enduring marble and these are simple slabs; 
the others are memorialized by uninscribed head 
and foot stones gathered by friendly hands and 
set unchiseled in their place. There are but three 
little zigzag rows of dead—that on the brow of 
the slope eastward being occupied by colored peo- 
ple ,dating mainly from ante-bellum days. And 
here in the other graves lie chiefly the members 
of the one family clearing and controlling these 
acres. It is just a family graveyard away back in 
the country; that is all. 

And yet to me it is more than Belleview in our 
county town of Lenoir or Oakwood in our State 
capital of Raleigh. More, not because we looked 
up to its calm slope many a long day from the 
sweaty fields below or because the cows were car+ 

ried unnumbered times by it to their pasture or 





*This is No. 3% of a series of Southern Poems selected es- 
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because in the woods about it the squirrels were 
hunted in the rosy past or because in the hollow 
by it grew some of the most luscious peaches that 
ever rejoiced a palate. Is it strange that here I 
feel a surge of pulse and a moisture of eye unfelt 
before the statue of Vance, the grave of Lee, or 


the tomb of Washington? How is it that historic 


mausoleums dwindle in comrarison with these 
plain slabs—how that this simple country grave- 
yard rises mountain-high above the enchanting 
city cemetery with its splendid shafts, grassy 
plots, shaded walks, and aristocratic dead? 
Mainly, I think, because here is an infant’s 
grave, and just above it the grave of a man, and 
next to that a grave that is yet to be made. 


* * * 


It was years and years ago. Three brothers 
were playing one morning on the grassy bank 
of the Shop Branch as it nears the river. In their 
veins ran fresh and red and fast the streams of 
life. Unfamiliar were they with the tragedies of 
birth and of death. Care-free as the babbling 
brook were they and light-hearted as the birds of 
the air. How sweet and sunny their childish play! 

And as they played the angel of life and the 
angel of death, almost hand in hand, entered and 
left their home. But they saw not nor knew till 
their father came and told them in the slow, sol- 
emn, never-to-be-forgotten words, “There’s a little 
dead baby at the house!” 

It was as if sunbeams had been changed into 
lightnings and bird-twitter into thunder crashes. 

“A little dead baby at the house!” 

Deep and indelible was the impress of that first 
shock of commingled life and death. While we 
were at play a wee brother from far-away. mvs- 
terious Babyland had come to make us happy and 
join our game; but alas, his tiny hands were no 
sooner opened to greet us than they were closed 
over his bosom; the ery of dawning life ended in 
the note of chilling death; the morning light he 
saw, then closed his eyes forever; his spirit flut- 
tered for a moment in our world and then winged 
its way to God. 

Up now from childish game and verdant play- 
ground; into our cottage on tip-toe, hearts thump- 
ing, breathing labored; and—there, all clad in 
white, lay “the little dead baby” on our trundle- 
bed! 

We had heard parent and preacher speak of 
death, but to us they spoke in an unknown tongue. 
But here—right here on our trundle-bed—was the 
work of death, the first of its victims lying move- 
less and cold before our very eyes. And death, we 
thought, was cruel and terrible; a subtle, bitter, 
inescapable foe that snatched our brother’s life 
just as it was given, stifled his first cry and stilled 
his bounding heart, and foreclosed our right to 
feed him or play with him or take him in our 
arms, or rock him in the old walnut cradle! 

“Go up and ask grandpa to make a little box to 
put the baby in,” was the mandate of submissive 
father and resigned mother. Then the shock of 
that first unweeping sorrow found relief in the 
performance of duty: the mile up the valley was 
quickly traversed and as the revered sire was told 
the sad message there were boyish throat-lumps, 
sobs, and tears--their earliest offerings on the al- 
tar of sotrow. 

The tiny coffin was made and the baby put in 
it. A handful of friends came and followed the 
little body around the orchard to the Graveyard 
Hill, and here in a short, deep, narrow grave was 


‘laid the body of the little fellow whom we knew 


not but loved and mourned. 


And the Graveyard Hill henceforth was some- 
thing more than ever in the past; this red mound 
and these small marble slabs have all through the 
years been the marks of our initial family be- 


reavement. 
* ¥ * 


@Wears passed—oh, would they had been longer 
and many, many more! The very first year of the 
new century had come and the first month of the 
year was going day by day. The home yonder at 
the base of that south hillside had for three de- 
cades caught as much sunlight out of heaven as 
any home in the valley, and the sunlight within 
was even more bright and constant than that 
without. But now at. last on the family hroizon 
appears a cloud—Heaven forbid that it should 
grow larger than a man’s hand! Alas the sky 
must be blackened and the torrents fall! 

He was born no further back than the middle 
year of the last century; was born where your 
residence stands; aided his sire in winning these 
fruitful acres from the primeval forests; here 
learned in tender years his foundational lessons 
of life-long industry and economy; fell pierced by 
tory bullet and mained for life: when youthful 
guardian of home in war-time; hither brought, 


ee 
from her up-valley home; on this strip of , 
valley, stretching east and west, reared }yjc Ph 
ily and lived his real life;—at his hex; ae 
death had been clutching for many months. Paler 
and weaker he grew, moon after moon. ray ¢)y 
patients ie struggled for life, until tially }- 
now fled for refuge to the hospital whey. ¢ 


from home, and with no loved one pear. |, - 
denly sank and breathed his last! . 

Back then on thundering train and throyely ja 
air to our station and then across country jinn 
miles in the face of flying snow and freezing 
blast, and then as darkness fell—the lifelo<< for, 
followed by devoted sons. came under the hom, 
roof for the last time. -It was a black nigiit—th. 
oakweod fire blazing all through the house was 
not merry, but dirgeful; the wind sweeping 
through the forests. on the nearby hills sang q 
funeral song; «nd dolorous was the ripple of the 
river over its shoals. A black night, and blackey 
within our hearts than without our home. 

And blacker still was the ensuing day—that last 
day we looked upon his face. Friends came from 
near and far to show us that our loss was theirs. 
And when the man of God—friend of the coftined 
dead with whom he had wrought and rested and 
laughed ’and supped and worshipped—when he 
had delivered his message, the procession cae up 
to the Graveyard Hill and here on that bitter 
winter day the lamented dead was laid to rest 
in the faith and hone of a grave-burstineg, life- 
restoring, family-uniting yet-to-be. 


So here he lies unlaureled, but not wiloved: 
content with belonging to earth’s omnipotent 
mediocrity of faithful workers; a husbandman 
who kept his farm in order, improving his acres 


year by year; lover of his family for whom he 
toiled and sacrificed to the point of physical ex- 


haustion and financial means; believer in educa- 
tion and determined that his children should have 
better advantages than had ever come to him: 
member and supporter of the church by his ex- 
ample, influence, and offerings. though never by 
publie service; living primarily for and in his 


children, giving two sons to the ministry, a third 
to the cause of Christian education, the fourth 


and fifth to his chosen profession, and commit- 
ting his two little daughters. in their immaturity, 
to the care of God and of their mother. 

And now the Graveyard Hill is richer, infinitely 


richer, than ever before. So let us keep down 
the grass and weeds; clear back the underbrush: 
trim out the dead branches from these trees; let 
roses bloom and ferns grow and shrubs adorn; 
keep it in order, for the Graveyard Hill is now 
like a costly urn.containing sacred dust. 


% * * 


Up the slope-next to this January grave there 
is a vacancy, a reservation, whoever may dic, for 
just one,—and well I know who expects to occupy 
it! For, three summers ago, we stood here to- 
gether, she and I, and she said with choke 
voice: “I want to be laid right there by lis side. 
And so she waits; waits for Death who separated 
them to reunite them again, their spirits in the 
summerland of the soul and their bodies here ov 
the Graveyard Hill. 

I see her form is bending; the lines of her face 
are deepening; the gray is appearing on her tell 
ples; the rich, quiet, toiling years are behind her: 
and she is ready for “the rest that remaineth. 
for, as truly as Mary of Bethany, “she hath done 
what she could.” But, oh, may she linger long 2 
the home she has hallowed, there to greet her no 
scattered but annual home-coming children and 
bear them up to God in her mighty prayers: 
Undying be that grave, and unchiseled the marble 
that shall mark it, yea, for many and many 4 
year! 

* * * 

And so our national shrine at Mount Vern". 
the sepulchre of our great Southern chicfta! 
the statue of our Carolina commander, are 2° 
so much to me as these humble unsung graves 
my unambitious dead; and more to me than beat 
tiful Oakwood or peaceful Belleview is and ©’ 
shall be this mountain-shadowed, valley-overlo0« 
ing, treasure-holding Graveyard aa . 

{ : he 





Jimmy’s Remarkable Story. 


A school teacher who was giving a less" “’ 
“Food” was interrupted by one of his pupils. 

“Please, sir,” he said, “Jimmv says he k" 
baby that was brought up on elephant’s m!!s. °! . 
It gained ten pounds in weight every day. 
“James ought not to tell you such rubbis!. | 
teacher said. “James, whose baby was it tia’ °° 
brought up on elephant’s milk?” 


wa 





in the clearer, better days, hig fair young bride | 


“Please, sir,” answered J imamy, “It was! 


Phant’s.”—-Harper’s Weekly, 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. ©. 














A Missouri Woman’s Reply to Jack 
Klinard. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Every week, 
when The Progressive Farmer and 
(Cotton Plant comes to my desk, I 
feel a twinge of shame that I have 
jot sooner, or oftener, acknowledged 
kindness of its editors in send- 
ing it to me. The departments are 
all well edited and well filled, but the 
Social Chat page appeals most 
strongly to me, and is always first 
read. I find much food for thought 
in the sensible letters from Aunt 
Jennie and her staff of contributors. 

But now and then a note is struck 
which jars a little, and I feel like 
“having a hand” in the matter. Such 
4 note is sent out in the letter of 
our unmarried critic, in the issue of 
May 28rd. We have all heard of 
bachelor’s wives and old maid’s chil- 
dren, and I am always good-naturedly 
amused when I hear an unmarried 
man—especially one who has “never 
been in love’—giving his ideas of 
what a wife should or should not do, 
must or must not be. Jack tells us 
he doesn’t like untidy women; neither 
do I; and I venture to say also that 
I do not like an untidy man. 

He says, “When a woman marries 
a man who loves her, he wants her 
to keep herself, after they are mar- 
ried, as neat and as sweet as be- 
fore.’ But the married man, if he 
is sensible, and really loves his wife, 
knows that a “woman who works hard 
and nearly all the time,” cannot al- 
ways do this. She must dress ac- 
cording to her work. A married wo- 
man works much harder, and has to 
do much dirtier work than a girl 
does. He tells of a woman who, he 
says, “works hard, and nearly all the 
time,” whose husband is able to give 
her every reasonable comfort, and 
the husband and wife are both 
“highly educated.” Yet, this wo- 
man, who “igs as pure as - the 
dew.” shocks Jaek by letting her 
hair get rough, wearing a mother- 
hubbard dress and actually going 
barefooted in warm weather! He 
has even taken the liberty himself to 
point out the fact to her that he 
“does not like to see a woman wear 
a wrapper unless it is necessary”— 
but he does not tell us if he took 
the trouble to specify the “necessity” 
which would make the wearing of the 
dress excusable. 


I don’t think any woman enjoys be- 
ing caught “in her duds,” but there 
are times when the “duds” must be 
worn. Many women have physical 
ailments which render the wearing 
of anything but a loose garment when 
at work very uncomfortable, and 
many kinds of work cannot be done 
with any sort of comfort by the wo- 
man unless she have on clothing that 
will give free play to all her muscles. 
The rough hair may be partly due to 
impaired health, to the steam and 
heat of the house atmosphere, or to 
other conditions for which the wo- 
man is not responsible. The hair is 
a true index to the condition of one’s 
nealth. 


As to the bare feet—Jack, dear, we 
all nearly died of envying those de- 
liciously cool-looking little Igorrotes 
at the World’s Fair! Not one of them 
had corns ar callouses on their feet! 
'here were not many women there 
who could say the same, but they all 
wore shoes—when on the grounds. 

Jack has not, probably, been “be- 
hind the scenes.” The failings of the 
wife may be a little the fault of the 
husband. A hard-woking woman 
does not always have the time or the 
strength to “make herself pretty,” 
even though she is “highly educated,” 


re 





and if she fails to “take pride” in her | 


husband’s coming in the same degree 
as in the coming of one “more dis- 
tinguished,” it may be that her pride 
has been humbled by the husband un- 
til she has become discouraged. You 
did not sav anything about the hus- 
band’s part in the program. 

And, again, Jack, dear, if a man 
truly loves his wife, he never knows 
whether she has on a mother-hub- 
bard or a tea-gown: she is always 
sweet to him; and if she is a hard- 
working help-meet, he appreciates the 
fact that her appearance is not al- 
ways a fault or a failing, but rather 
the outcome of circumstances. 
“Temper” is sometimes a good thing, 
but generally not, while untidiness is 
not always a crime. Very few wo- 
men like a slovenly man, Jack, and 
the woman with “too much temper” 
is often the one who wears the loose 
garments—we nearly all do. 

HELEN WATTS-McVEY. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Business of the Dead Letter Office. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—One of the in- 
teresting things in Washington which 
Social Chat readers may be interested 
in is the Dead Letter Office—that 
monument to the forgetfulness of 
humanity. Upwards of eleven mil- 
lion eases of carelessness in mailing 
letters or packages are recorded for 
last year—not a large proportion of 
the enormous number of articles car- 
ried by Uncle Sam, but in the aggre- 
gate, rather startling. Three-fourths 
of these were misdirected. Upwards 
of two hundred thousand were drop- 
ped into the letter-boxes without suf- 
ficient postage, and articles without 
address, including envelopes contain- 
ing money found loose in the mails 
and in postoffices, numbered over 
100,000, Blank envelopes containing 
letters amounted to over 50,000, or 
about 160 for every business day in 
the year. One item of interest is 
the remarkable increase in letters 
sent to fictitious addresses, which 
numbered only about 11,000 last year, 
and rose during the period under re- 
view to the surprising figure of 150,- 
000. In one and a half million cases, 
the office was able to find the owners 
of the “dead” letters, and to restore 


the latter unopened; but in the other | 


nine and a half million, it was neces- 
sary to examine the contents of the 
pieces of mail matter. Among other 
interesting finds was the discovery 
of over $50,000 distributed, of course, 
among a number of letters. This is 
$4,000 more than was found last year, 
and the increase was due to the sup- 
pression of concerns found to be en- 
gaged in fraudulent operations and 
the withholding from deliverv of let- 
ters directed to them. These sums, 
of course, were restored to the own- 
ers, who, if they did not obtain the 
get-rich-quick recipes, or the stocks 
in imaginary companies for which 
they wrote, received something much 
more tangible. Nearly two million 
dollars were represented in drafts, 
notes, money orders, deeds, insurance 
policies, ete.. and for $16,000 no own- 
ers could be found, so that Uncle 
Sam’s Treasury become the richer 
for this amount. W, 2 
Washington, D. C. 





Culinary Hints. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I am glad to 
see that Social Chat is not only im- 
proving as a general literary feature 
of The Progressive Farmer, but as a 
medium for the exchange of practical 
housekeeping ideas. I notice some 
of the sisters send recipes which thev 


nuts grated; two pounds of blanched 
almonds cut fine and one teaspoon- 
ful of mace. Cream the butter and 
flour, beat the sugar with the yolks 
of the eggs, add the stiffly beaten 
whites, then add all to the butter 
and cream, stir in the citron and al- 
monds, and lastly, the cocoanut. 

Robert E. Lee Cake.—Twelve eggs, 
their weight in sugar, half their 
weight in flour, the juice and grated 
rind of two lemons and one salt- 
spoonful of salt. Bake in jelly-cake 
plates. To two and one-half pounds 
of sugar add the juice of four or- 
anges and the grated rind of two, 
and the juice of two lemons. Mix 
all, and spread between the cakes 
when quite cold; also spread over 
the top. This quantity makes two 
cakes of three layers each. 

Another thing I would mention: 
Soda is one of the least expensive 
and most indispensable articles in 
kitchen use. Acid fruits, such as 
gooseberries, rhubarb and plums, re- 
quire less sugar if a little soda—half 
a teaspoonful to one quart of fruit— 
is put in before the sugar. Bathing 
a patient in hot soda-water will re- 
duce the fever. A little soda put in 
water in which meat and vegetables 
are boiled will make them tender and 
sweet, besides hastening the cooking. 
and thereby saving fuel. When added 
to dish-water, no soap is needed, and 
there is no greasy rim around your 
dish-pan. In warm weather meats 
may be freshened by washing in cold 
soda-water before cooking. 

a YY. 

Colleton Co., S. C. 





Keeping in Touch with the Children. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Our life is 
made up of little things, and they 
are all necessary, or we think so. 
Our duty to ourselves is to make 
home just as lovely and happy as we 
can with what we have. Where the 
mother has all the sewing to do for 
many little ones, she will not have 
time to put on much trimmings, but 


quality as possible, made up neatly, 
aud there should be as many changes 
as the pocket-book will permit. It is 
better for children to have a number 
cf plain garments than a few elabo- 
rately trimmed. A mother must take 
time to keep her mind in tune with 
her children, and she should try not 
to get behind them in knowledge of 
passing events. This is the age of 
progress, and children are taught 
many things that were comparatively 
unknown to the people of years ago. 
When one’s: children begin school, 
they are apt to rely more on the 
knowledge of their teachers than 
they do on that of the parents; yet 
few like the idea of taking a back 
seat, nor need they entirely, if they 
will only keep up reading. It is 
better not to spend so much time 
trying to be clean. Scrub less and 


read more. AUNT ADDIE. 


BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


attSm FREE 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Clip this notice and present or send to 


DRAUGHON’S 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Raleigh, Columbia, Knoxville, Atlanta 
or Nashville, Tenn. 
and receive booklet containing almost 100 mis- 











have found especially good, and I' 


wish to give two for old-fashioned 
eakes that I think you all will like. 

Delicious Citron Cake.—One pound 
of flour, one and one-half pounds of 
sugar, one pound of butter. twelve 
eggs, two pounds of citron sliced 
thin, one large or two small cocoa- 





spelled words explaining that we give, ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, 135 scholarships for PER- 
SONAL instruction or HOME STUDY to those 
finding most misspelled words in the booklet. 
Most instructive contest ever conducted. Book- 


' let contains letters from bankers and business 


| 


men eiving, reasons why you should attend D. 
P. B.C. ose who fail to get free scholarship 
will, as explained in booklet, get 10 cents for 
each misspelled word found. Let us tell you 
all about our educational contest and our 


GREAT SUMMER DISCOUNT 
(Clip from Progressive Farmer, Raleigh.) 


the material should be of as good. 





Comfort, style and 
durability are the 
three graces of shoe 
manufacture. 


These qualities and a reasonable 
price have made Craddock—Terry 
shoes famous, and established that 
Company not only as the leading 
shoe house of Lynchburg, Va., but . 
also the Jargest dealers in the South. 


Be sure that Craddock—Terry Co’s. 
name is on the shoe. Then its easy 
walking. 


EASY WALKING—and that’s not 
all. Add to comfort durability, to 
durability neatress, to neatness a 
reasonable price ard you have Crad- 
dock—Terry Shoes, 

For LaDIEs: Autograph—South- 
ra Belle—Virginia Dare— Southern 

* Girl. 
#e For GENTLEMEN: Won in a walk 
--Touraine—Prudential—Craddock’s. 

Craddock—Terry Co., Lynchburg, 
Va., last year pastsed the $2,200,- 
000 00 mark in sales, of Sonthern 
Shoes to Southern people, breaking 
all Southern records. 









Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and bandling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, to 
carry anyload. Straight orstaggered 
spokes. Catalogue free. 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 122 F Quincy, lil. 


GET ONE 


New 50-Cent Subscriber 


—— FOR —— 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND GOTTON PLANT 


and we will give you a premium 
every lady reader of our paper 
will delight to have— 


The Home Magazine 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


a Full Year Free! 


The Home Magazine is a large 24 
age illustrated monthly, the regu- 
ar subscription price being 2 
cents a year. It is filled with 
Strong Editorials on Women’s Af- 
fairs; Interesting Romance; Travel 
and Descriptive Articles; Fancy 
Work and Fashion Articles, and 
Department of Housekeeping and 
Floriculture. We have resolved 
to get 1000 new subscribers before 
June, andin order to do this we 
Make this 


THE BIGGEST OFFER EVER MADE THE 
WOMEN READERS OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Every woman can get at least one 
new 60-cent subscriber, and we will 
give one year’s subscription to the 
Home Magazine for every such 
subscription sent us. Of course, no 
other premium or subscription 
eredit will be given. This offer is 

ood only for a limited period. 
Order to-day. . Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
COTTON PLANT, 


Raleigh, N. C. 












OAAAAAPAAAPAAV PAPI 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


— OFOUR -— 


Prize Matings of the 


“Utility” Breeds 


AND PRICE-LIST OF EGGS 
Now Ready 
If you can get as good elsewhere, just 
look up our winnings at 
St. Louis and Raletgh.: : 
Also headquarters for deep milking 
high type Jerseys; Golden Lads and 
et of Trevarth. Choice large Eng- 
ish Berkshires. 


Biltmore Farms BItTmore, N.C 
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EDITORIAL 








THE PROBLEM OF SOIL CULTURE. 


The soils of the United States are as diverse as 
the people that live on them. They vary greatly 
in origin, in composition, and in productive pow- 


er Like other things, they are subject to change, 


and respond to good treatment or suffer from in- 


attention or neglect. , 
On every side even a casual observer sees soils 


“which once abounded in fertility, but which are 


now so exhausted that they barely pay the cost 
of seed and tillage. Other soils which inherited 
poverty through generations of thriftless owner- 
ship, are now noted for their high productive 
power. Every soil helps its owner in proportion 
to the owner’s ability to help it. High pedigree 
in soil, if one may use the term in this con- 
nection, counts for little, if a poor farmer owns 
the land. Just as the canvas reveals the training 
and power of the artist, so the soil testifies to 
the intelligence and skill of the owner. 


The Supreme Test of the Farmer. 


‘Power to make the soil produce is the supreme 
test of good farming. Without this power, ideal 
climates, happy situations, propitious seasons are 
of as little agricultural] value as “sounding brass 
or tinkling cymbals.” 

The tiller of the soils can never excuse his 
failure by blaming the soil he owns. The good 
farmer makes every kind of soil do his will and 
become fertile. There is no soil, whether it be 
the granite soil of New England, the red clay 
lands of the South, the sandy soils of the coastal 
plains, the limestone lands of the Middle West, 
the deep vegetable soils of the prairie States, or 
the black lands of the Southwest, that will not 
become productive in the hands of an industrious 
and intelligent man. 

So, then, the kind of soil is not the paramount 
object of consideration in trying to make farm- 
ing pay. What then is the vital consideration? 
It is this: Knowledge of the soil and its man- 
agement. We must so know our soil and its prop- 
er management that we can make it yield better 
crops; that we can permanently improve it for 
the generations that come after us; that we can 
make not two, but five blades of grass or stalks 


_of corn or grains of wheat grow where one grew 


before. These happy ends can be achieved only 
by the most intelligent cultivation, and by the 
application of every principle of improvement re- 
vealed by modern science. 


Helping Nature. 


The soil, we know, was once rock. Through 
countless years this primitive rock has been disin- 
tegrating to make soil. The great forces of na- 
ture, through summer and winter, have been at 
work on it. Heat and cold, freezing and thawing, 
have broken the rocks into bits; water, air and 
decay of vegetable life have broken the bits into 
powder, and still the work goes on. Soil build- 
ing never stops. To reap a reward, the farmer 
must know children well to manage them judici- 
ously. If the soil has been robbed of humus, this 
important element must be returned; chemical 
fertilizers must be added when needed. Sandy 
soils that have been water-swept have little plant 
food left in them, hence both humus and fertilizers 
must be applied to them. Clay soils must, by 
both tillage and crop rotation, be made to re- 
lease the plant food thev hold locked up. 


Old Lands Not Exhausted. 


All this can be done. The old lands are not 
exhausted, and dead as commonly supposed. Most 
of them are simply sick and tired and heart- 
broken through abuse and neglect and cruelty. 
They need a wise and tender hand to restore them 
to the fructuous state in which they fulfilled their 
mission before the soil-robber came. 

The plow. will do much to restore original fer- 
tility. It will assist nature to make plant food 


fertilizer for a potted plant. 





available for the tiny fibrous roots. The plow will 
let air and moisture into the soil. There these 
two useful bodies will be as useful as they are 
above the soil where they cause iron to rust, leaves 
to crumble into powder, forest trees to break into 
their original elements, brick to chip into pieces, 
stones to lose their tenacity. In the same way 
that they cause all these visible bodies to resolve 
themselves into original elements and go to feed 
plants in that same way do they act in he soil. 
plants. in that same wav do they act, in the soil. 
plant food, and render this hitherto locked up 
plant food available for the plant. 


Tillage More Needed than Fertilizers. 


This action is readily understood if we examine 
an analogous case. By heat the air is driven 
from a can of fruit that we wish to preserve. The 
fruit, rich in delicate flavors and appetizing es- 
sences, keeps as long as air, with the destroyine 
bacteria it carries, is excluded from the can. 
But puncture the can or remove the lid, and at 
once the fruit begins to decay, and to become fine 
In like manner 
much plant nutrition is canned up in stiff or pack- 
ed soils. But let a deep plow share come crash- 
ing into these soils, and at once the canned up 
awake farmer must ascertain how it is with his 
cotton bolls. | 

All soils, however, do not need tillage any more 
than all animals need corn and wheat. The wide- 
awke farmer must ascertain how it is with his 
soils, However, we do know that for the greater 
part of our older lands, tillage is more needed 
than fertilizers. This is especially true of the 
hay and meadow lands, of the clay lands of the 
Middle States, and of the red clay corn and cot- 
ton lands of the South. 


Deepen Root Bed Gradually. 


Good, thorough tillage means more than mere- 
ly turning a four or five inch furrow. It means 
a gradual deepening of the seed and root bed un- 
til ten or a dozen inches are turned to the air 
for purification and rejuvination. I say gradual, 
because some soils would be physically hurt by 
sudden deep plowing. The innovation must, in 
many cases, come slowly or the soil may be in- 
jured for years. When there is probability of in- 
jury by deep plowing, let the plow down gradually, 
Go one, two or even three inches deeper at every 
plowing until a deep and comfortable seed-bed is 
obtained. 

Chemical fertilizers will aid in soil improve- 
ment. So will some medicines aid people when 
they are sick. But let us not depend on either 
too much. They are costly in the first place, and 
then, again, they may do harm. Alcohol may be 
used as a@ medicine, still it may lead to disease. 
Commercial fertilizers add plant food to soil, and 
produce better crops for a time, but if depended 
on too much, they may do serious harm, for un- 
der the commercial fertilizer system of farming 
the humus in the soil is soon exhausted. and these 
sorts of fertilizers do nothing to restore this in- 
valuable ingredient. 

The Function of Fertilizers. 


Commercial fertilizers are to be used as an ad- 
junct to tillage and rotation. Tillage improves 
the physical condition of the soil. The rational 
way to use commercial fertilizers is to ascertain 
the elements needed in the soil, and then by the 
means of such fertilizers to supply such as are 
needed. All investigation suggests that of the 
elements needed for plant growth (nitrogen, po- 
tassium, and phosphorus), one or all may be 
frequently lacking in the soils. If-this be the 
case, maximum crop production is impossible. 
It follows that if one or more of these elements 
is lacking in the soil, the deficiency should be met 
and the element or elements needed should he 
supplied. But it is the business of the good 
farmer to find out what elements are lacking 

And in this connection we should not foegat the 
place the legumes should take in a rational sys- 


-elovers—the common red clover, crims. , 





tem of farming. The legumes! No tiecacjan, 
wand could wave over any agricultur:! |, ,4 
bless it more than do these plants. \)'..: 


mammonth, white and bur, the cow-pex, 
bean, vetches, etc.,—these are natu: 
provers, and every one a cattle food of : 

excellence. 

The High Importance of Legumes. 


These legumes add nitrogen to the s.). A\yJ 
since nitrogen is one of the elements 
commercial fertilizers, it is a good thin. 
that it may be obtained in other 
through costly fertilizers. The connectio 
the element nitrogen and the leguminoi ;]ay). 
lies in the fact that bacteria select the cliycr, 9}. 
falfa, cow-pea and other leguminous 10 : the 
place for building their nitrogen homes. 

You can see these nitrogen homes if +; yl] 
take the trouble to examine the roots of ayy Je- 
guminous plant. Their presence is sh: 
knots or wart-like tubercles all over the ross of 
these plants. How do these tubercl - 
nitrogen and feed plants upon it? In 
Air, filled with the atmosphoric nitrogen cir 
through thes oil. As this air passes throws! thy 
soil, the bacteria.cumposing the tuberclc: 
late the nitrogen and hold it as availa) 
foot for the plant supporting their own pur 
bodies, and for crops coming after. 

Great quantities of atmosphoric nitroge: can 


thus be stored in the soil. Since near) 


half of the total cost of commercial fri ilizer 


comes from nitrogen, it follows that it is rational 


farming to grow clover and cow-peas or other 


leguminous crops or as to diminish or entircly do 
away with the buying of costly nitrogen. 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer we shall 
conclude the consideration of this subject with a 
discussion of crop rotation and the general prin- 
ciples of cultivation that everv farmer s)iould 
strive to practice. -C. W. BURKETT. 





ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
(Editorial Correspondence.) 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, June 7, 1/05 


My Dear Reader: I have now left Th: Pro- 
gressive Farmer sanctum for the longest vacution 
that I have taken since I became its Editor. But 
first I ransacked my treasure houses of copy tha 
had been gathered and hoarded for ‘ny a 
month, and prepared as much ahead as | «il 
next I called on a dozen of our best cor 
ents to rally to the paper with some good Jriters 
in my absence—and then I packed my grip «i'l 
left the rest to Agricultural Editors Burk: ' 
Kilgore, Secretary Parker, Mr. Denmark. 201/ 
“Aunt Jennie.” I am very sure therefore 1] 
the general features of the paper will |) 
maintained, and no doubt you, my dear Realer 
will be glad to change for three or four we! 
from dignified editorial comment to mere 
travel letters, 

The Lure of the West Wind. 


And so I am off for 2 month in the W:-'. 2!" 
the whole panorama unrolls itself before 1 
tal vision. Away from the old home Sia‘. 
through Tennessee, then through the far-! 
blue grass region of Kentucky, next irting 
across the edge of Indian Territory, ami )ir ! 
am in Oklahoma. And awaiting me is | 
great empire in itself; New Mexico with |: 
ranges and the touch of Spanish influcn 
it; Arizona with its deserts and its mem’ 
a dead Indian civilization; California, w!'! 
mance and tragedy and epic since the 
49; and Washington and Oregon, i!! 
boundless resources, Here I am, and ' 
of the West Wind is upon me: 


“The dust of the desert, the grass of tl: 
The rush of wild horses, the rustle of ©: 
weave into rhythmie accord with the 
Of pine of the mountain and sage o {t! 
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put the Frontier is Gone. 


‘iy years ago this was the frontier, the firing 
Ine of civilization, But I was born too late. 
Th. ‘rontier is gone. There are no more worlds 
fo conquer. Westward the course of empire has 
aj its way until civilization now circles the 
ish, Frank Norris has made this plain in an 
- or ating little essay—Egypt to Greece, Greece 
., Tome, and beyond the Alps, then recounting 
the story of how we Anglo-Saxons left first the 
Fricsiond swamps and subdued the isles of Bri- 
tain, then troubling Europe in our restlessness 
until the New World was found; to which we 
forward, subduing the eastern section, 
setting up a new nation; then westward until a 
Jash was made and the vanguard stopped at the 
Golden Gate. 

“nt on the first of May, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-cight, a gun was fired in the Bay or Ma- 
nila, < ill further Westward, and in response the 
ckirmish-line crossed the Pacific. still pushing the 
Fronticr before it. Then came a ery for help 
f |egation Street in Peking and as the first 
hoat bearing its contingent of American marines 
took ground on the Asia shore, the Frontier—at 
last after so many centuries, after so many 
marches, after so much fighting, so much spilled 
blood. so much spent treasure, dwindled down and 
vanished: for the Anglo-Saxon in his course of 


empire had ecireled the globe and had brought the 


new civilization to the old civilization, had reached 

the starting point of history, the place from 
2 } 7 . e . - 

which the migrations began. And the Frontier is 


gone, 
The Neglected Epic of the West. 


This is the significance of the West. The affairs 
of Manila and Peking were only after-spurts; and 
it is here in fact that the great world-movement 
of our race ended, and within our own time. We 
have seen the last chapter in the mighty age-long 


drama, but we do not appreciate its significance 
as will our children a thousand years hence. 
“The prairie schooner will have as large a 


place in the legends as the black ship that bore 
Ulysses home from Troy. And the sea meant as 
much to our Argonauts of the 50’s as it did to the 
Ten Thousand.” 

But it was the just lament of Frank Norris that 
our winning of the West, unlike the earlier great 
race-movements, has brought forth no great epic 
—nolliad or Aeneid or Beowulf. And we all re- 
member how in “The Octopus” Presley, stirred by 
the wastes of the deserts, the sweep of the wheat- 


fields, the forgotten Indian towns, the “De Pro- 
fundis” of the old Spanish mission, longed to 
write his great poem of the West, “Oh, to put it 
all into hexameters; strike the great iron note; 
sing the vast, terrible song; the song of the Peo- 
ple; the forerunnerg of empire!” But always the 
song in its fulness eluded him, as it must elude 
all save those who knew at first hand this prime- 
val, tumultuous life of fifty years ago. 


Our Contribution to Western Development. 


And we are all the poorer because this Ameri- 
can epic will never be written. For:to the win- 
ning of the West nearly every neighborhood in 
our country made its contribution. J have heard 
iy father speak, and doubtless you have heard 
your futher speak, of So-and-so who “went West” 
In the old days, One or two of these men, I re- 
hember, were never heard of again. Perhaps they 
perished by the way, as did many another. Or 
Perhaps they survived ihe privations of the long 


‘np across the eontinent—insufficient food, the 


attacks of savage Indians, the quarrels with other 
adventurers—only to perish after reaching the 
‘a | Dorado, For life was cheap in those days, 
“uc any a grim tragedy was played out in the 
Rew lands before the vigilance committees brought 
‘tof chaos. But to adventurous spirits its 
s only made the quest appeal more strong- 
\ plainsman, as Emerson says, had rather 
toy athawked ) by an Apache than live out a 
Touous ligé-keeping counting-house books. 
‘ne ranks of the pioneers swelled. In the 
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le of the century North Carolina’s gain | 
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in population fell to 2 per cent as compared with 
15 per cent for the fourth, and this decline was 
due chiefly to the rush to the West. “The State,” 
says Calvin H. Wiley, “presented the appearance 
of a great camping ground whose inhabitants 
were tented only for a season.” 


When Oklahoma was Opened for Settlement. 


The newest country opened up, of course, is 
Oklahoma, and I do not think I can do better than 
to quote here what Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
says about how the lands were claimed when the 
Government offered the land for settlement a few 
years ago. Writing (in his book, “The. West from 
a Car Window”) he first describes the Pilgrim 
landing, and continues: 


“T should like you to place in contrast with this 
the opening of Oklahoma Territory to the new 
white settlers three years ago. These modern 
pilgrims stand in rows twenty deep, separated 
from the promised land not by an ocean, but by a 
line scratched in the earth with the point of a 
soldier’s bayonet. The long row toeing this line 
are bending forward, panting with excitement, 
and looking with greedy eyes toward the new 
Canaan, the women with their dresses tucked up 
to their knees, the men stripped of coats and 
waistcoats for the coming race. And then, a 
trumpet call, answered by a thousand hungry 
yells from all along the line, and hundreds of men 
and women on foot and on horseback break away 
across the prairie, the stronger pushing down the 
weak, and those on horseback riding over, and in 
some eases killing those on foot, in a mad, un- 
seemly race for something which they are getting 
for nothing. These pilgrims do not drop on one 
knee to give thanks decorously, as did Columbus 
(according to the twenty-dollar bills), but fall on 
both knees, and hammer stakes into the ground 
and pull them up again, and drive them down 
somewhere else, at a place which they hope will 
eventually become a corner lot facing the post- 
office, and drag up the next man’s stake, and 
threaten him with a Winchester because he is on 
their land, which they have owned for the last 
three minutes. And there are no Indians in this 
scene. They have been paid one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents an acre for the land—which is worth 
five dollars an acre as it lies, before a spade has 
been driven into it or a bit of timber cut—and 
they are safely out of the way.” (( 


The New Method. 


This was the old picturesque method of open- 
ing up new lands for settlement, and it always in- 
volved fraud and bloodshed. While the law re- 
quired that all competitors should start from the 
border line, men would secrete themselves in 
holes, river banks,’and tree tops, nearest the most 
desirable tracts, and often escape detection; and 
rival claimants would often settle disputes with 
bullets. “Under the new system, the lands to be 
opened are surveyed, laid off in tracts of 160 acres 
each, and maps made of the whole area. At a 
certain time the land offices nearest the lands 
open registration books, and every man who de- 
sires to secure a parcel of the Indian land regis- 
ters. He need not linger on the spot for weeks, 
as was the custom in the old days when the prize 
was to the swift, but can return to his home and 
await the result of the drawing. On the day 
fixed, the names of all persons registered are 
placed in a large box, shaken up, and withdrawn 
one by one. The first man whose name appears is 
allowed to have the first choice of the tracts of- 
fered; the seeond man the second choice, ete.” 

It has seemed to me that it might be well in the 
outset for us to get at the real significance of the 
West, and what I have written has been with this 
view. In my next letter I shall be somewhat less 
serious, and light travel gossip and my personal 
impressions of the country and the people will 
take the place of this more dignified discussion. 





If you give some fellows a talent wrapped in a 
napkin to start with in business, they would swap 
the talent for a gold brick and lose the napkin; 
and there are others that you could start out with 
just a napkin who would set up with it in the dry- 
goods business in a small way and then coax the 
other fellow’s talent into it—“Old Gérgon Gra- 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


There is always room for a man of force and 
he makes room for many. Society is a troop of 
thinkers, and the best heads among them take the 
best places. A feeble man can see the farms that 
are fenced and tilled, the houses that are built. 
The strong man sees the possible houses and 
farms. His eye makes estates as fast as the sun 
breeds clouds.—From Emerson’s Essay on “Pow- 
er.” 





The War a Social and Industrial N ecessity. 


The war was not necessary in order to free the 
negro. He might have been freed in another way. 
But absolutely nothing less than a great social 
upheaval would have been sufficient: to change the 
attitude of the wealthy classes toward work and 
workers. How much poverty and struggle, how 
many aching hearts and furrowed brows. how 
many darkened homes and wrecked ambitions, 
that great strife brought in its train those of us 
who are younger can never know. We have heard 
the story at our mothers’ knees, and glory in that 
indomitable spirit that made them fight for the 
right as they saw the right. But it was this 
struggle that first made it possible for them to 
get a.clear and undistorted vision of work’and the 
workers. Who will say that the price paid was 
too great? The close association of rich and 
poor on a thousand hard-fought battlefields re- 
vealed to each the real nobility of the other. 

But the work for the poor white man was not 
yet finished. Before the war he had been a non- 
entity in matters pertaining to government. But 
reconstruction threatened to overwhelm our civ- 
ilization with its hated combination of ignorance 
and vice. The stronger white man said to the 
weaker white man, “We must stand together in 
order to save our civilization.” The weaker man 
yelled back, “Yes, we must, and we will.” To- 


-gether they marched to the polls and saved our 


government. In the very act there fell off from 
the poor white man more shackles and he stood 
up a man among men, a power in politics. Here 
was completed the foundations for a great middle 
class without which it is impossible to build up 
a great and abiding civilization—Rev. J. A. 
Baldwin in Charlotte Chronicle. 





“Lead, Kindly Light.” 


The hymn-books do not contain a more exquisite 
lyric than Newman’s “Lead, Kindly Light,” says 
Allan Sutherland in the June Delineator, nor 
one that is more acceptable to all denominations 
of the Christian faith. When the Parliament of 
Religions met in Chicago during the Columbian 
Exposition, the representatives of almost every 
creed known to man found two things on which 
they were agreed: They could all join in the 
Lord’s Prayer, and all could sing “Lead, Kindly 
Light.” The hymn was written when Newman, 
returning home .from Italy after a serious ill- 
ness, was becalmed for a week in the sunny wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean. In striking contrast, 
the music was composed by Dr. John B. Dykes as | 
he walked through the Strand, one of the busiest 
thoroughfares of London. The hymn was a fa- 
vorite of Gladstone, and also President McKin- 
ley, and it was sung far and wide in the churches 
‘on the first anniversary of his death and burial. 





Do not.dare to live without some clear inten- 
tion toward which your living shall be bent. Mean 
to be something with all your might. Do not add 
act to act and day to day in perfect thoughtless- 
ness, never asking yourself whither the growing 
time is leading. But at the same time, do not 
dare to be so absorbed in your own life, so 
wrapped up in listening to the sound of your own 
hurrying wheels, that all this vast pathetic music 
made up of the mingled joy and sorrow of your 
fellowmen, shall not find out your heart and claim 
it, and make you rejoice to give yourself up for 
them. And yet, all the while keep the upward 
windows open. Do not dare to think that a child 
of God can worthily work out his career or worth- 
ily serve God’s other children unless he does both 
in the love and fear of God their Father. Be sure 
that ambition and charity will both grow. mean 
unless they are both inspired and exalted by reli- 
gion. Energy, love and faith—these make the 
perfect man. And Christ, who is the perfectness 
of all of them, gives them all three to any young 
man who, at the very outset of his life, gives 
himself to him. If there is any young man who 
generously wants to live a whole life, wants to 
complete himself on every side, to him Christ the 
Lord stands ready to give these three—energy, 
love and faith—and to train them in him all to- 
gether till they make him the perfect man.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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The A. & M. College, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The fall term begins September 1, 1905; 
Str ng faculty; unsurpassed facilities; new 
dormitory being erected to meet increasing 
demands; short courses in Agriculture, two 
year courses in trades, two practical four 
year courses, one in Agriculture leading to 
the de gree of B. Agr., and one in Mechanics 
leading to the — of B. 8. Graduates in 

' great demand. Limited number of free 
tuition students received from each county. 
Write at once and secure accommodation 
for the approaching session. For catalogue 
or further information. address, 


PRESIDENT DUDLEY, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 









New Idea 
PitlessScale 


Is the name of Osgood’s Steel Scale, just out. Send 
for full particulars today. Brand new. You will like 
it. Correct construction. No wall; no pit; no lumber 
(except platform plank.) In sections ready to bolt 
together. Friend, you admit you need a scale and 
have been losing money every year by not having one. 
Now don’t put it_off another day. e will send you 


one on 80 Days’ Free Trial. Liberal terms if desired. 





——— ! # 


By the way, we want a good agent in your town. If 
you know one, do us and him a favor by showing him 
thisad. We need him now to introduce our New Pit- 
les«. Remember, we make a]l kinds of scales. Write 
today sure. - 


Osgood Scale Co. Box 162, Binghamton, N.Y 


A5 ton Scale for $15.00. 


$15.00 cash, and $5.00 per month, before you know it will 
pay for the best Five Ton Farm and Stock Scale ever made. 
asbeambox, g& brass compound 
beam without weights, rein- 
forced double trussedrolled 
steel levers, cop- r plated rust- 
. ays — earings, plat- 
x an & written - 

tee from eo 
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IGHT’’, Extra induce- 
ments for full cash. om now and let your scale pay for 
itself. Write on a postal “‘Send facts about time and cash 
offer on wagon scales.”’ Mail itto Box 16 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 








Every Woman 


Ought to look on page 13 of this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer 
and Cotton Plant and read our 
Great Special Offer, : : : 


The Home Magazine 
One Full Year 


if you send us ONE NEw 50-CENT 
SUBSCRIBER. 
ae READ IT AT ONCE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MCUIUINE, “Soe nreno, 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


By J. D. Hufham, half a century a promi- 
nent figure in Baptist life in North Carolina. 
.Reminiscences by Dr. Hufham, of Rebuild- 
a the Baptist Denomination after the war; 




















T. H. PRITCHARD, 
W. M. WINGATE, 
COLUMBUS DURHAM, 
C. T. BAILEY, 
and other Baptist worthies, will appear in 
THE BIBLICAL RECORDER IN 1905 
$1.50 Yer Year. On Trial Four 
Months 50 Cents. 


Progressive Farmer subscribers who do 
not take the Biblical Recorder, can get the 


Two Papers for $2.00. 


Remember, you must be a new subscriber 
to the Farmer or the Recorder. 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh. N ©. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





FORESTY: A NEGLECTED SUBJECT. 


Our Forest Wealth Largely Wasted 
Through Ignorance -How Farmers 
Might Increase their Incomes from 
this Source and Also Maintain the 


Lumber Supply. 


Messrs. Editors:—This is an un- 


opened book 'to most Southerners. 
The wood has no meaning for the 
average man, unless it be that the 
forests are everywhere to be ruthless- 
ly slain for fuel and lumber, and a 
large proportion of them lost in wan- 
ton waste. Considering: the time re- 
quired for the growth of trees to 
maturity; their value for protection 
of the snows in some regions from 
sudden thaws and the consequent 
inundation of rivers; the worth of 
rivers; the worth of their woods- 
mold as a fertilizer, and their value 
for fruits and shade and for lumber, 
not to speak of their beauty—it 
would seem that the care and preser- 
vation of all trees must be a matter 
of greatest importance. 


What Has Been Bone in Europe. 


In Europe Forestry has for gen- 
erations been a _ subject of great 
practical concern, and worthy of the 
careful attention of the State. The 
various governments have long given 
it their fostering care, and enforced 
strict laws for the preservation of 
the forests. The estates of the no- 
bility and landed gentry, often em- 
bracing extensive tracts of timber. 
have their “foresters,” who are ex- 
perts of intelligence and character, 
employed and well salaried by the 
owners to guard and eare for the for- 
ests; each provided with a staff of 
“woodmen,” all of them uniformed 
and all invested with constabular au- 
thority as « forest police. 

In certain districts of France and 
Germany, where the mountains had 
been largely denuded of trees, and 
in conseauence the too rapid thaws 
of spring swelled the rivers out of 
their banks and caused great loss of 
life and property, the Government 
took the matter in hand and has re- 
clothed the mountains with the pro- 
tecting trees. The happy result is 
that the destructive inundations have 
now ceased, and smiling valleys, with 
prosperous farms and villages, have 
taken the place of devastation and 
ruin, thus attesting the wisdom of 
the State. 


“Arbor Day” in the West. 


Happily, the subject of forestry is 
now receiving increasing attention 
from both our Federal and State 
Governments. And in some of the 
Western and Northwestern States 
there is an “Arbor Day (Tree Day) 
yearly set apart, when every land- 
owner is expected and encouraged to 
plant at least one tree, and as many 
more as he can. In this way many 
thousands of valuable young trees of 
useful varieties have been planted. 
and regions which had been deprived 
of their virgin forests by the neglect 
or waste of man are again supplied 
with trees, while regions where none 
had ever grown within the memory 
of men are also beginning to rejoice 
in forests. 

The action of our 'Governments 
and of some of our peoples is timely 
in view of the destruction of trees 
and the waste of valuable timber, 
throughout the country. Every far- 
mer can second these efforts on his 
own land, and look earefully after 
his woods and thees should have’ 
his personal supervision and care 
as well as his fields—they might thus 
become more a source of profit than 
they usually are. 


Damage by Fires and by Stock. 


No live-stock should be allowed to 
root ur or trample the young sap- 
lings or browse upon their twigs and 


destroy the trees; the woods should 
be posted, if there were need, to 
prevent damage from the careless- 
ness of hunters and tramps; wood- 
cutters and lumber men should be 
warned and watched. Then the far- 
mer should be personally acquainted 
with all his trees, and neither fell, 
nor allow others to fell them with- 
out discrimination. 

From an admirable book recently 
published on “Practical Farming 
and Gardening,” come the following 
sensible observations: 

“Two things should always be kept 
out of the wood-lot—fires and live- 
stock. While fire is more destructive 
to the large trees, the stock do fully 
as much harm to the young growth, 
and thus both permit the grass to 
grow and kill the saplings needed to 
take the place of the large trees as 
they are cut away. : 

“When a tree reaches its prime 
it is best to cut it out and give the 
young trees a chance to develop. In 
doing this, care should be taken not 
to injure the young growth. A judi- 
cious thinning out of the young trees 
will often be desirable. Enough fire- 
wood ean generally be obtained to 
pay for the labor, and the trees that 
are left will be benefited. In the 
case of trees that will be used for 
timber purposes, the removal of the 
lower branches will improve their 
quality for lumber.” 


Forestry Should Be Studied. 


In order to assure the culture and 
preservation of forests, the farmer 
should be as well versed in wood- 
eraft as the American Indian. 
Shakespeare declares that the stu- 
dent of nature “sees tongues in 
trees”’—by which we may under- 
stand, among other thing's, that each 
kind of tree tells it own story by its 
characteristics and habits; what it 
is, how and where it grows and what 
it is best adapted for. The farmer 
should be able easily to distinguish 
and name at sight every tree on his 
land—in summer by its shape and 
foilage, in winter by its bark and its 
outlines. - 

Nay, more; he should know by 
heart its peculiarities and prefer- 
ences; what soil it loves best, wheth- 
er rich or poor, moist or dry, and so 
on. For every tree has its own in- 
dividuality, like every person; and 
its treatment should be based mainlv 
upon this. 


Select Trees to be Felled. 


Again, when the farmer sells his 
trees for timber it would always be 
wise for him to point them out him- 
self to the purchaser; nor to rest 
with this, but also to personally sup- 
erintend the felling of them, in or- 
der to prevent injury to other trees. 
If this seems troublesome, the trou- 
ble pays for itself; and, besides, he 
can charge well for the trees, as he 
has a right to do; for many farm- 
ers do not put a high enough value 
upon them. 

He should also be slow to sell his 
wooded land, even at a high price. 
If he would but realize it. a forest 
large or small which is well managed 
is a perennial source of needed fuel 
and timber, and is well worth his 
care and pains on this account alone, 
The lumber companies are the 
worst foes of our forests, and, by 
consequence of the lands .on which 
they stand. Usually, to make a con- 
tract with them is to give over the 
trees to indiscriminate slaughter, un- 
less the strictest conditions are laid 
down, and then the owner superin- 
tends in person every tree cut down. 
For the most part, it would be bet- 
ter to turn a deaf ear to all their 
offers. 

How the Longleaf Pine has been De- 

stroyed. 

Next to the lumber companies as 
enemies of the forests come the “tur- 


—§-—~o~~ 

destroying the long-lea! yy. 
the most useful and ¢;;);, fs : of 
ern trees. In proof of ;i;< 2 South. 
only to look at the pros; tbs have 
off the turpentine i,j) onditjon 
years ago the centre of hoje 
was Wilmington, NX. (vs 
in Florida; and it is sai. os s 
the Government interfer. A Unleg 
the pine, it will, in no | as tees 
come extince, The “hae 
farms” in the Carolinas and Gowan 
are now “turpentine wastes” and if 
the same process of destrietion aia 
on, those of Florida will jj. ia aie 
same condition before yayy pis 
have passed. ee 

Finally, apart from economie 
and commercial valu trees, Fe 
minister much to «o fort. by 
their shade, and to our sense gf 
beauty by their shape ay foilage, A 
home, especially a country home 
without trees for shade and orne- 
ment, and a region with! forests 
are both alike wanting in one of thd 
best features; while their winds hare 
no bowers for their sighs and whi. 
vers; their birds no leatly retreat foy 
their nests, their loves and their 
songs. 

Let us value and cherish our trees, 
nor sell or fell them without neces 
sity. If a wise man had choice be 


tween trees on one hand and flowers 
and lawns on the other, much as he 
might like the latter, he would doubt 
less choose the trees. 


H.. A. SKINNER. 
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GROUND PHOSPHITE LIME 


Good for Corn, Peanuts, Pota- 
toes, Truck and all other crops. 


Analysis: 80 to 85 Per Cent. 
Carbonate of Lime. 
Results can be seen for vears 
when once used. ee ae 

ah es oT 


SBZ7.00O Per 
Address, 


B. F. KEITH, 


Wilmington, N. C. 





























FOR SALE. 





200 bushels of Soja Beans. $1 35 per 


bushel f. o. b Hickory. 


500 bushels of Mixed Peas, $1.25 pet 


bushel f, o. b. Hickory. 


100 bushels of recleaned Buckwheat, 


$1.09 per bshel f. o. b. Hickory. 


100 bushels of Sorghum Cane Seed, $1.20 


per bushel f o. b. Hickory 


200 bushels of Brown Ey<d White Peas, 


$1.20 per bushel f. 0 b. Hickory. 


HIGKORY MILLING 60. 


HICKORY, N. C. 
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COOPER BROS., PROPS: 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


We Pay the Freight: 
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For LOWEST PRICES, 








foilage. There should be no fires to | 


ventine farmers,” who are rapidly 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALE: 
ING MACHINES. . - : ° 


address 


T. B. PARKER, S. 5 4» 
RALEIGH, N. ©: 
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The Cotton Farmers’ Victory. 


\jssrs, Editors :—I have read with 
|, interest and satisfaction the 
wy ris from the different counties 
4, cotton acreage, and it all goes to 
chow that the farmers have exer- 
4] good sound sense and business 
jement. They have acted with bet- 
. eoyise than the smart alecks are 
vopallv in the habit of crediting 
‘hen With. T have always believed 
-’ ¢armers were appealed to in the 
i+ manner they could be gotten to 
the error of their way. The pri- 
tions many of them have under- 
ooye to bring about the present con- 
things, doing without in 
nis instanees even the necess|aries 
ot life, to hold their cotton, will 
vyer be fully known to any one but 
oyselyes. Farmers, you have won 
we are in the saddle once 
sore (and don’t you forget it) with 
natural monopoly of the whole 
Iysiness, and I hope we will act with 
wood, sound sense hereafter and stay 
lrthermore, I want to thank the 
lysiness men for the leniency they 
have shown to many of us who were 
in debt. They have shown a mag- 
naniimous disposition and we will not 
them. I think I might, with 
sav that the Southern cotton 
faymers have produced more wealth 
and enjoved less of it than any peo- 
ple on earth, and may the day be not 
far distant when, through the work- 
the Southern Cotton Asso- 
they may be brought to a 
truce realization of their condition 
and onee more into the possession 
of their own. S. H. HOBRS. 
Sampson Co., N. af 
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Free Rural Delivery of Mails. 


Messrs, Editors:—The annual re- 
port of the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General, just presented, deals 
with the rural free delivery service. 
Since IMT, it is pointed out, it has 
grown from 44 routes, with an ap- 
propriation of $40,000, to 24,000 
routes last year, costing upwards of 
$13,000,000. It is estimated that by 
the middle of January next, there 
will be 30,000 routes in operation, 
and to maintain the service will re- 
quire some $25,000,000. One effect 
of the extention of this service has 
been the discontinuance of 3,700 
postoflices, with a saving in the sal- 
aries of postmasters aggregating 
$170,000; another is the inerease in 
the number of letter boxes robbed 
(the rural depositories being espe- 
cially subject to depredation) corre- 
sponding to a diminution in the 
number of post offices and postal 
cars burned and wrecked, as com- 
pared with the previous year. A 
matter of interest to all rural resi- 
dents is the reeommendation of the 
Department that a special rate be 
imposed on merchandise in small 
packages, for the benefit of those or- 
dering hy mail. The wide extension 


of the telephone service, and the 
operation of the rural] mail delivery 
have ereatcd a demand for the de- 
livry of small parcels of merchan- 


dise on order to local merchants by 


postal or phone, The value of these 
pareels is small, and the present 
postal rate of one cent an ounce is 
Practically prohibitory. A rate of 


three cents a pound is advised, on 
Packages not exceeding five pounds 
iN weight, mailed at the distribut- 
ng post office of any rural free de- 
route. This. would be of 
greater convenience to patrons, and, 
tls thought, a source of revenue to 


the : . 
Di partment as well. 


very 


c is to be noted, however, that 
th, '8, considerable opposition to 
delivers ner extension of the rural 
ON Siganias It finds its root in 
| pti such as New York, 
tay mmercial | bodies are pro- 
1 ‘ainst being taxed for the 


Le ae) Lot 8] Y 


he farmer. It is argued 


that if the appropriations this year 
follow the estimates, the cost will be 
about $2.25 a head for the benefi- 
craries. As the latter are said to 
pay only about 25 cents of this ex- 
pense themselves, it is claimed that 
the other $2 per Gapita comes out of 
the pockets of the city residents. 
Wholesale houses are also complain- 
ing because the mail order stores are 
displacing village establishments, 
hitherto good patrons. These oppo- 
nents will doubtless be heard from 
when the postal appropriation bill 
comes up for discussion. The sys- 
tem has gained so many friends. 
however, that it may be taken for 
granted that no retrogressive action 
will be taken by Congress. 
W. H. TODD. 
Washington, D. C. 





Cold Storage for Fruits. 


Messrs. Editors:—The division of 
pomology of the Agricultural De- 
partment has been making a study of 
the effect of cold storage on pears 
and peaches from which a number 
of deductions have been made. 
Pears should be picked before they 
are quite ripe and stored as soon af- 
ter picking as possible. The effect 
of delay is most serious in _ hot 
weather and with varieties like the 
Bartlett which ripen quickly. The 
temperature of the store room should 
be about 32 degrees, unless the deal- 
er desires to ripen the fruit slowly 
in storage, in which event a temper- 
ature from 36 to 40 degrees should 
be maintained. The fruit should be 
so packed that the heat may radiate 
from it readily. It is found that 
the use of paper wrappers prolongs 
the life of the fruit, as they protect 
it from bruising, lessen the wilting 
and decay, and. keep it bright in 
color. The best results are obtained 
from the use of an absorptive, un- 
printed, newspaper next to the fruit 
with a more impervious _ paraffin 
wrapper outside. The late fall va- 
rieties of pears may be kept in cold 
storage without injury until spring 
if the temperature is kept near the 
freezing point. The early varieties 
cannot be preserved from decay for 
so long and it is with difficulty that 
they are kept in good condition for 
a longer period than two weeks from 
the time of being picked. 

On account of the rapid deterior- 
iation of peaches after they are 
ripened it is not practicable to keep 
them in storage more than two or 
three weeks. The chief value of cold 
storage to the peach industry lies in 
the temporary storage of the fruit 
during an overstocked market. The 
aroma and flavor of this fruit are 
most delicate in character and are 
easily injured or lost, and the in- 
fluence of any mismanagement of 
the fruit in the orchard, in transit, 
or in the storage house is quickly de- 
tected by the consumer. To meet 
with success in storing peaches the 
fruit must be firm, well grown, and 
well colored when picked; the pack- 
ing must be done with care to pre- 
vent bruising, and the fruit taken as 
soon as possible to the chilled room, 
the air of which should be kept pure 
and sweet. Under these conditions 


temporary storage is practicable, 
and under some circumstances, 
highly profitable. 

TODD. 


Washington, D. C. 





Striped Cucumber Beetle. 


Those who have lost cucumber or 
melon plants from attacks of the 
striped beetle will be interested in 
the following from a bulletin issued 
by the Maine experiment station : 

This well-known insect, with its 
yellow coat and black stripes on the 
wing covers, feeds on all kinds of 
eucurbitaceous plants —— cucumber, 








sguach, melon, pumpkin, etc,, and 





often appears in such numbers as to 
ruin the entire growing crop. 

Remedies: 1. Plow out and destroy 
all cucumber and squash vines as 
soon as the crop is off.to destroy any 
larvae that may then be in the 
roots. 

2. Planting an excess of seed, to 
distribute the injury is a common 
practice as is also the system. of 
sturting the seed in pots, boxes or 
sods and transferring the plants to 
the field after they are well estab- 
lished. 

3. A free use of tobacco dust, 
lime or land plaster about the bases 
of the young plants is often recom- 
mended, 


4. In large fields “driving” is 
sometimes practiced. Before the 


middle of the day the farmers sow 
air-slaked lime with the wind, and 
this seems sufficient to drive most 
of the inects to the leeward. 

5. The planting of a few large 
hills of squach among the cucum- 
bers, as traps, is recommended, since 
the insects seem specially partial to 
the squash. 

6. Spray the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture and.Paris green, being care- 
ful to reach the under sides of the 
leaves. 

7. One of the surest preventives is 
to cover the hill at the time of plant- 
ing with a box over which is placed 
mosquito netting. 





“Attachment to Christ is the only 
secret of detachment from the world.” 
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If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 


change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to : : : : : : : 


Chatham Manufacturing Co., 
ELKIN, N.C. 


They pay highest market price and 
guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
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‘Save all the Grain; 


Belle City Small Threshers are so low priced 
the farmer can own one and thresh any kind 
of grain when it is ready, at less cost than to 
stack it. Light enough to take anywhere; strony b 
enough to do any work. Compact,durable, guar- 
anteed. Big illustrated cacalog free, end for it, 
Belle City Mfg. Co., 
RACINE JUNCTION, WIS, 






_\ ILLUSTRATED 
“4 CATALOGUE 


FREE 








mum power at minimum Cost. 


Co., 


Leffel Steam Engines 
On The Farm. 


No other kind of power gives such universal satisfaction as steam. And no other steam power 
renders such efficient service—especially for farm purposes—as Leffel Engines. 
noted for easy and quick steaining and giving maxi- 


or boilers wear so long or cost so little for repairs. 


put efficiency above | 


There is a variety of styles to se- 
lect from; horizontal with engine 
mounted on boiler, or detached; 
on skids, for walling in, with 
mm engine on either side of boiler; 93% 
upright on base, or portable. 
Any style engine for your 
particular needs and any 
horse power 
Investigate before you 
buy a power. If interested 
write to-day for our free 
book, **Power Economy 
and Efficiency.” 






They are widely 







No similar engines 






everything else. 













you want. 

















Box 151 Springfield, 0. 





This Buggy with 





top for $44.00 or 
without top for 
$36.00 f. o. b. 
Greensboro, N. C., 
spring cushion, 
leather trimming. 
Can’t duplicate it 
elsewhere for less 
than $50.00. For 
prices on carriages 
write us. Will 


mail cuts. 


PETTY-REID (0,, 














Greensboro, N. ¢. 
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2 Tons in | Hour with | Good Horse 


4 Sirokes to | Revolution Automatic Feed and Hopper 
Horse Power and Belt Power Combined, at Price of One, 
Twice the Capacity of other Balers at half the price, is 


One which Equals Our 



















We aiso make Hand Feed Presses 214 
Planers; Edgers; Lath Millis; Corn Mills; 








6 Strokes to 1 Revolution; § 
Water Wheels, etc. 


i DeLoach Mili Manufacturing Co., Box 902 Atlanta, Ca. 
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aw Mills; Shingle Mills; 
Write for Catalogue. 
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Looking to the Small Farmer. 


How to get people “back to the 
soil” has been a question for years 
with economists. It has _ been 
brought forward more clearly of late, 
by the military successes of the Ja- 
panese—a people living on small 
farms, on what we would call a mea- 
gre diet, yet manifestly highly civ- 
ilized, and physically strong. 

The extension of irrigating 
schemes in the arid regions of the 
United States has directed attention 
to the possibility of a profitable use 
of much smaller tracts of land than 
we have been accustomed to accept 
‘as our minimum allotment for a 
home. 

When in order to “get back to the 
soil,” there was required ability to 
secure and handle 80 or 160 acres of 
land, the difficulties seemed insur- 
mountable. But if it can be shown 
to the people to whom this counsel is 
given that they can be supported and 
can even accumulate property on a 
tract of 3, 5 or 10 acres, the problem 
will seem much easier of solution. 

Farming is a _ profession, and 
should be studied as such. This pur- 
suit is subject to a great variety of 
modifying influences, and requires 
wide intelligence and careful judg- 
ment to secure the full measure of 
success. 

The Sentry believes, that most men 
have a natural aptitude for drawing 
support from the soil, since the me- 
chanics of large cities and even 
their children frequently make a 
measure of success, cultivating little 
corners of town lots. 

It is no longer necessary for men 
to search the outskirts of civilization 
to find land where they may secure 
a living. Small tracts of from one 
to five acres may be had on easy 
terms almost everywhere, even in the 
suburbs of large cities and _ out 
along trolley lines. Thus the isola- 
tion of farm life is avoided, and when 
there are 40 to 50 families instead of 
one on 160 acres, co-operation makes 
house building, as well as the pro- 
curement of tools, animals and ma- 
chinery much easier. 


It is also much easier to combine 


work on the land with employment in 
the shor or store, to the great ad- 
vantage of the worker. Health would 
be promoted, and great pecuniary ad- 
vantages would result from a judi- 
cious combination of this kind. 

It would be interesting, for exam- 
ple, if a factory could be established, 
the employes of which would work 
eight hours a day therein, and during 
the proper season devote two hours 
a day to the intelligent cultivation 
of a 2-acre or 3-acre field. 


On this tract could easily be pro- 
duced vegetables and small fruits, 
sufficient for family use, and a 
marketable surplus, which, under 
favorable circumstances, would. in 
many eases, equal the earnings in the 
factory. 


A comparison of the health and 
prosperity of the operatives of such 
an institution with that of workers 
in a neighboring establisment, giving 
ten hours a day to their in-door work, 
would, we are confident, make an un- 
mistakble showing in favor of the 
former. 

Details have recently been made 
public as to the operations of a 5-acr> 
farm in an eastern State that is mak- 
ing a comfortable living for a fam- 





ily of four and a good profit in ad- 
dition. After paying forthe farm, 
the implements, a cow, some poultry 
and pigs, which cost $1,200, the 
owner had $300-left for working cap- 
ital. A garden was planted, which 
soon furnished most of the food for 
the family, and the surplus was sold 
in a neighboring town. The cow and 
poultry, too, contributed to the in- 
come. Small fruits, such as straw- 
berries, raspberries and blackberries 
and trees like pears, peaches and 
plums were set out. In the fall the 
hogs were butchered, and this and 
the surplus poultry gave the meat 
for the family with some left for 
market. 

The accounts of the first year 
showed very little money, but showed 
no debt, a substantial living, and 
good health, The man from the 
start never purchased anything he 
had no money to pay for. He pre- 
ferred peace and security to the un- 
certainties which always come with 
debt and “charge accounts.” 

Each year his income increased, 
until to-day he shows a net gain, af- 
ter paying all living expenses, of $50 
a month. He keeps 300 head of poul- 
try, and devotes the rest of his land 
to gardening, vegetables and fruits. 

This success shows what can be 
done by a combination of muscle and 
brains on a small piece of land. The 
same measure of success is possible 
to many people in different localities, 
and each instance thereof helps to 
solve the problem of getting people 
back to the soil and relieving the 
congestion in cities. 

The plan as applied to factory em- 
ployes is worth careful thought. 

THE SENTRY. 

NotTsg.—Responsibility for the opinions and 

utterances of ‘‘The Sentry” is assumed by 


the Sentry Box Bureau. of 825 Vermont 
avenue, Washington, D.C. EDITOR. 
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OxIOrd Seminary, 


OXFORD, N. 6. 


New Buildings, Gas Light, 
Heat, Waterworks System. 

New Equipment of Pianos, Scientific 
Apparatus, Bed Room Furniture. 

Catalogue containing seventeen views 
of exterior and interior of buildiugs ready 
for distribution. 

Charges very moderate. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


PEAS. 


500 bushels Blacks, $1.58 per bushel. 
300 bushels Clays, $1,45 per bushel. 


Steam 














ESTABLISHED 1877. 
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Canteloupes, etc. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTOR) 





To Readers: 1n this directory we give the announcements 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, shee, 
postal card (or letter) to any adverti 
his announcement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, wi!) 


stock, etc., etc. A 


poultry, pet 
you have seen ; 
further information you may desire. 


To Breeders: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly | 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement ;), 
will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you have to cfle 
make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a \ 

rate considering our large circulation. Write us at once for full parti 
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reviable breed, 
JACKS, goats. 
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FINE POULTRY. 


Ramseur, N.C., May 30, 1905, 


To My Friends and Patrons: 

This is to certify that I have 
sold all of my Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, including prize winners, 
cuts, good will and all to 


MRS. C. C. MOORE, of 
Double Oaks Poultry Park, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Any one wanting Stock or 


Eggs, I will be pleased to have 
them give the order to Mrs, 


Moore. 
Yours truly, 


Cc. C. RANDLEMAN, 


JERSEY MALE 
CALVES 


At a great bargain; breeding cor- 
rect. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 

Oo e 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
SAm’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 



































China Pigs. 





ter bred, combining the bes! 
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All at “live and | 
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‘Pekin Ducks. 


Eggs at $1.00 per 
the season from S. C. 
Leghorns, Houdans, White \\ yandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Sherwoois, S. C. 
Minorcas, Cornish Indian 


This year’s breeding stock 
make room for youngsters 
time to get bargains. 

Write for circular and show: 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


R. F. D. No. 
setting balance of 
White and Brown 


Black 
Games and 


for sale to 


Now is the 


Por 
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J. D. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 
Two miles North of Raleig), N.¢. 
BREEDER PURE BRE) 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS AND 
JERSEY CATT! 
Won every premium entered for theN.t 
State Fairs of 190] 1902 and 19% on hogs. 





deliver 


Ram Lambs for 


Ihave a number of Essex 
in May and June. 


Prices, etc., if requested. 


Essex Pigs and Southdown Lanhs 
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Tamworth Pigs: 


























200 oe oo $1.45 per bushel. 
200 bushels Taylor or Gueerall, $1.50 
ne pana Stewart or Calico, $1.45 per Jersey Cattle A limited number of Pure Bred Ta 
. . ~ ea fC. 
Recleaned and sacked in new sacks, worth Pigs for June delivery, »es" 
f. o. b. Raleigh. — AND — tion guaranteed. Address na 
. J. H, SIM 10: a 
KING BROS, Berkshire Hogs. Secansell 
Raleigh, N. C. BULLS IN USE: or 
Biltmore’s T t, No. 60761; y 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. "In order to mane SHEEP 
F¢ } ee Ss A L - pi anlar hag py hho be smeke special) —_—~ fi 
- months old. |All stock shipped guaran, For sale 100 " 
e ° 
YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- mie So Shropshire Ewes. 
ee 9 ADHIEL 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- Newton, N. C. JO. HARDIE, — 
4 ‘ NV ‘ 
TING OF EGGS... Brown Summit, Ni & 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry, S t B ( L a 
MT ~1), U. DIOWD Le ONS. 7 Berkshire PIGS 
rite to the oy 
THE BREED THAT PAYS. FOR SALE. 
Pinehurst General Office Eggs $1.00 for 15; $1.75 for 30.| Imported English blood \ 
; Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed, | C@0 blood. Try one. Price ° 
Send P. O. or E Pana ase 
Pinehurst, N. C. when possible. MRS. fe? Order on Vass, H. H. Wl! 
Vass, N.C. ianapll — 
THE HEGE SAW MILLS OUR PLAN ce wad wont 
Best Cheapest Patent OUR PLANERSare made gold ae a 
Im semeienai. Latest fully warranted, ‘Try Factors oe 
“ : Salem Iron Works Sonat eecin caine Write sal TRON works 
nston-Salem, N. C. Winston-Salem, N. - SALTS ries 





IF INTERES? i): 


WILLIA 


— WHOLESALE — 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE DEALERS AND COMMISSION MERcHants 
144, 146 and 148 Michigan St., BUFFALO, WN. y 


Particular attention given to Berries, Peas, Beans, Cabbage, ( 
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hide simple. Women and 
dea “2 engage in it. The un- 

tdk }}\¢ 117 ' 

8 84 ite within the reach of 
Se Can AME chickens or 
hie anuch less troublesome. 
haves 1. 2 1ozen trees to supply the 
heme Sen “rower may expect to net 
try } r. Already, the indus- 
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FRO“! 
SPONDENT. 
Rural Mail Delivery — The Silk Indus- 


t a 4 ‘*Model Farm’’ in Pennsyl- 


-.  Editors:—Arrangements 
» wade for the steady exten- 
‘he rural mail delivery sys- 

. . vrowth of the service has 

“ arkably rapid, starting only 

; ago, and there being now 
5.000 and 30,000 rural 
peration. It is estimated 
+ two and a half million 
‘amilies have been brought 
, inte elose touch with the 
orld, It is noteworthy that 
first ten routes were es- 
the service was pronounced 

- but continued experiments 

sated its benefits, and Con- 

.o be asked to make larger 

ations for this purpose. 
tural Free Delivery, 


‘in the establishment of a 
proposed patrons must 
application for the service. 
no less than one hundred 
ust be represented. This 
sent to the Congressman 
‘from the distriet, by him 
and forwarded to the Post- 
Department. A special agent 
nut to the field, who drives 
rritory to be served, and 
ether or not conditions are 

for the establishment of 
delivery. His report is re- 
the Department, and if the 
cives approval, the Con- 

is notified, and the post- 
‘rom whose office the route 
starts is given notice of the date of 
estublicsiiment. The route goes into 
operat} forthwith. It is hoped 
that in time our country will be 


Ps 


covered with the rural delivery ser- 
viee, which means the saving of so 
muc! -which is money—to the 
farm nd enlarged opportunities 
for making aetual money through the 
prompt receipt of business corfre- 
spondence, market reports, ete. 
Silk Growing in America. 

The far-reaching results of war 
are s| in the present condition 
of the industry. One-third of 
the raw silk used in this country 
comes Japan, and two-thirds 
from 1, and as long as hostilities 
prevail, the silk traftie will be in- 
volved incertainity. Meanwhile, 
efforts hcing made to render our 
Country independent of outside aid 
I her conuneree. The Agricultural 
Depa n asserts that a Southern 
farmer's ily could earn more in 


eight viens by silk eulture than it 


Alahan, “1 a slight foothold in 
na (tah, and three women 


ate bene - 

wan 7 +} ; s at the Department, 
then 7 ‘\ jrom the cocoons sent 
. 2 NS, je ur a “4 
ee ee sold to mills 
af I y 


‘ittle p. 7 
* Farm Well Tilled” in Pennsyl- 


Th » Vania, 
e ‘mode Sem” of the Depart- 


mM OUR WASHINGTON CORRE- | 


Pensylvania. It is not one of the 
many experimental plantations con- 
ducted by the experts of the Depart- 
ment, but a private enterprise which 
has attained such success as to cause 
it to be quoted as an example of the 
results of intelligence and system, in 
official reports and in agricultural 
publications, generally. The farm 
consists of fifteen acres, but only 
thirteen are in cultivation, and on 
these the owner manages to support 
thirty head of stock, including seven- 
teen cows in milk, and to make a 
comfortable living. Of course, with 
the limited area at his command, he 
does not permit his cattle to pasture: 
and one great secret of his suecess 
is due to the fact that not an ounce 
of manure is wasted, but all is trans- 
ferred daily from the stable to the 
fields. No fertilizer is bought. There 
is no rotation of crops, as every foot 
of land is well manured. Rye, tim- 
othy and clover, corn, peas, oats and 
millet are grown, and at least two 
crops a year are taken from most of 
the land. The cattle are fed bal- 
aneed rations—green crops in sum- 
mer and silage in winter, with dry 
hay or fodder, and bran, oil meal 
and glutten, Each cow is given four 
ounces of salt every day. One man 
and a boy do all the labor. except 
during harvest. The milk, which is 
kept perfectly clean, is sold for 
twenty-five cents a gallon the year 
round. The same experience, the De- 
partment declares, can be duplicated 
on other farms, with the same meth- 
ods. W. H. TODD. 
Washington, D. C. 





Your neighbors need The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Tell them of the 50- 
cent offer. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep- 
arate word. Send cash with order. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Families to string 
Tobacco Bags. See our advertisement in 
this paper. GOLDEN BELT MFG. CO. 


PEAS FOR SALE—Fifty bushels New 
Era and Iron Peas at $1.50. W. W. ASHE, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


FOR SALE—S8 acres improved land, $1000. 
142 acre farm $1500. Both four miles from 
Raleign. For particulars address box 502, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


KFINE LOT SEED IRISH POTATOES 
for late ee Magnum Bonum, Eureka, 
Rural New Yorker, Green Mountain—7dc. 
bushel, f. o. b. Concord. Few small ones 50c. 
bushel. R. W. BIGGER, Route No. 7, Con- 
cord, N. C. 


COW PEAS—Black, Blackeye, Unknown, 
and Whippoorwill for sale. B. W. KIL- 
GORE, Raleigh, N. C. 


BROWN LEGHORN EGGS HALF PRICE 
—Cash orders placed now, for delivery after 
June fifteenth. 15 eggs 50 cents. C. L. MIL- 
LER, Salisbury, N. C. ‘ 


WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 

FOR SALE — Thoroughbred a 
Buck Lambs, and = English Berkshire 
Pigs. Royal Birk blood. All $5.00 each. R. 
O. CATES, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R, R. 


—_— AND — 


Washington Southern Railway 
THE RICHMOND—WASHINGTON LINE 












































The Double-Track Link Connecting the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Chesapeak and Ohio Railway 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Southern Railway 

Between ALL POINTS Via RICH- 

MOND, VIRGINIA AND WASHING- 

TON, D. C. 

The Gateway Between the North and 

the South. 


Fast Mail, Passanger, Express and Freight 


Route. 


Ww. P. TAYLOR, Traffic Manager. 
RICHMOND, VA. 





Ment of a... . 
of Agr cultute is situated in 


“PLANET JR.” FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 


Seed Drills and Wheel Hoes combined. 
Wheel Hoes, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Sulky Cultivators. 


‘sPlanet Jr.’’ No. 8 Horse Hoe & Cultivator 


Sifigle Wheel Hoes, Double 





ciated and 


Address Care Dept. No. 3. 





here illustrated, is the most complete ofits kind ever 
offered to the farmer. It is stronger in design and 
construction. The amount of work and variety of 
uses to which it may be adapted will only be appre- 


realized after using one for a season. 


DESCRIPTION — Frame—Extra long and high— 
hard to bend and slow to clog. 


Shanks—Hollow steel andclamping both 
sides of frame, strengthening each. 
Depth—Regulated by wheel and runner, 

instantly adjusted by lever. 

Expansion—Bylever from 
9 to 25 inches. 

Side Hoes—Arefortaking 
from and putting tothe 
crop. Set atallangles 
and are _ reversible. 
Canebe removed and 
small steels put on. 


‘Planet Jr.’’? Catalogue—Postage free to anyone, also our own illus- 
trated catalogue. Trade discount to dealers on all Planet Jr. goods. 


FULL LINE FARM TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Norfolk Farm Supply Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


41-51 Union St., Norfolk, Va, 








under the exclusive control of the College, 
City Almshouse Hospital and other Public In 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


Christopher TompKins, M. D., Dean 
Departments of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy 
The Sixty-eighth Session will commence September 26, 1905 
HONOR SYSTEM 


Excellent Theoretical Course with Thorough Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
Memorial ther City Free Dispensary, and New and Well-Equipped Laboratories, all 


x 


together with the State Penitentiary Hospital, 
stitutions. 


For Gatalogue, address Dr. F. M. READE, Secretary, Richmond, Va. 
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Weeders, Cultivators, 


CAN 


LABUR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS 


Reduce the Gost of Production. 





SAVE YOU MONEY IN PURCHASING 


Harrows, Plows, Etc. 





Let Me Assist You in Yours. 


Do not throw away time 
and energy in using out-of-date 
implements, but get the latest 
and best. 

Write for what you want 
and I will quote prices. No 
general catalog or price list. 





T. B. PARKER, S. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


IN FACT, IT IS MY BUSINESS TO 


Savethe Farmers Money in Their Purchases. 











Will Pay F.0, B. Norfolk, Va, 


— FOR — 
Large Fresh Eggs, per doz. 16e. 


Large Fat Old Hens, per Ib. 12%c. 
Large Spring Chickens, per Ib, 15c. 


SHIPMENTS WANTED. 


Refernce, Merchantile Bank, Norfolk, 
Va. 


TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE CO., 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce, 
18 ROANOKE Dock, Norfolk, Va. 




















The Perfection Churn ¥3,°."5°% 


back, makes more butter, better butter, 
quicker and easier than any other churn, 
and after churning } ae have buttermilk 
with no water in it. anufactured by 


LET IT BE A CORRECT ONE 


For a limited time only, tli> TRUE WEIGHT 
CO., which has fc. years wade all the scales 
for a big catalogue house, but 
has oe ae — will 
sell a bs. porta- 
ble platform scale for $5.50 
This is the, identical scale 
for which catalogue houses 
ask $1 more. The scale 
has platform 17 1-2x26 1-2”, 
is mounted on wheels, ad- 
justable bearings and _ hard- 
ened steel pivots. Hand- 
somely painted wood work, 
Fitted with our TRUE 
WEIGHT rigid non-breakable 
beam. Guaranteed for ten 
years. Satisfaction or your 
money back. Send 
your money to-day. 
All sizes equally 
™low. Special 30 day 
a drive on -Ton 

TRUE WEIGHT 
scales, Ref- 
















| et og address. Box 103 
RemermxvUE WEIGHT CO. Binghamton, N.Y 





When writing advertisers please 





PERFECTION CHURN Co., 
- Greensboro, N.C. 





mention this paper. 
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Wood’s Seeds. 


Cow Peas 


Are Worth Millions of Dollars 


to this country, increasing the 
productiveness and value of the 
land wherever they are sown. 
Farmers should sow all their aval- 
able lands in Cow, or Field Peas. 


Sow For a Forage Crop ; 
Sow After Grain Crops; 
Sow at the Last Working of Corn; 
Sow on Your Vacant 
and Uncultivated Lands. 


Cow Peas make al arge-yielding, 
nutritious forage crop, and leave 
theland rich in humusor vegetable 
matter, and in excellent workable 
condition for the crops; to follow. 

We are headquarters for Cow Peas; 
had over forty different varietiesin our 
exhibit at St. Louis, on which we were 

Awarded the Grand Prize. 
Write for prices and special circulars, 
giving information about Cow Peas, 


Soja and Velvet Beans, Sorghums, 
Millet and all Seasonable Seeds. 


T.W. Wood &Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND - VIRGINIA. 
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See ES toanranenose 


Leaksville 
Woolen Mills, 


: 

: 

@ 
Leaksville, N. C. 
LARGEST CUSTOM MILL IN THE , 
; 

¢ 

¢ 

¢ 








SOUTH. 








Will take your Wool and pay the 
freight on it totbeir Mills, inexchange 
for Blankets. Coverlets, Carpets, Rugs, 
Cassimeres, Jeans, Dress Goods, Flan- 
nels, Tail. r-made Dress Skirts, Buggy 
Robes or Kniting Yarns. 

Write for Catalogue with samples 
and liberal terms. 


Léaksvillé Woolen Mills, 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
: 
$ 
¢ 
‘ 
¢ 
é 
: 
: 
; 
‘ 





PER CENT. REDUCTION 


In Price of Grafted 


eaH08465626£ 62 60302 
Pecan Trees 
Standard Varieties. 


h( Send for Price-List. 


BEAR'S PECAN NURSERIES, ‘alsts=> 
ALONG 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


iS eiaieniennens comet 





Sections Favorable to the 


Location of Farmers. 


The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
of climate, or who is anxious to obtain 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farming 
products are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, sal climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
fnll particulars, write : : : 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
men, D.C. 3 2 22: 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 














———————— 


Home-Life and Happiness. 


You will recall James Russell 
Lowell’s tribute to June, which begins 
with those familiar lines: 

what is 
June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 


so rare as a day in 


And 


These expressions also linger in our 
memories: “The little bird sits at 
his door,’ “The high tide of the 
year,” and “Everything is happy 
now.” We all agree with Lowell 
that everywhere in’ June there is 
home life and happiness. And what 
a host and variety of homes there 
are! We find them of many forms 
and down in queer places. 

Perhaps one of the queerest is the 
home of the swifts inside a chimney 
at the farm-house, All day these soot- 
eolored little birds have been racing 
through the air, twittering socially 
and gathering inseets for the little 
ones in the many homes down in that 
big chimney. Perhaps there may be 
as many as a thousand birds living in 
one of these large, old-fashioned 
chimneys—a bird village in soot and 
smoke. Did you ever see a chimney 
swift alight on a tree? Did you ever 
see him alight anywhere? What per- 
sistent workers they are! 

Another family gathering that in- 
terests us is that of the porecupines 
feeding on water plants at the pond- 
side by moonlight. Altogether a 
family of dull wits we might eall 
them, for it would be difficult to find 
animals more intensely stupid. But 
they prize their pondside home, and 
wander around among the shrubbery 
and climb trees in perfeet confidence 
that no animal ean easily drive them 
away from their home. The mother 
poreupine made her nest in some 
nearby hollow log. The little ones, 
to the number of two or three in 
each home, were born early last 
month, and by this time are able to 
go out with their mother and seek 
food as she does. 

Then there is that home in mid- 
air, the nest of the Baltimore oriole. 
The home surely looks enough like a 
hornet’s nest to deceive a bird of 
prey. Some naturalists regard it as 
an example of real “protective mimi- 
ery.” Surely the little ery-babies in 
it make noise enough to attraet—or 
shall we say frighten away ?—any 
bird of prey. 

In marked contrast to this bird 
home swaying in even the slightest 
breeze is that of the king-fisher, in 
a hole in the solid bank of earth by 
the pondside. Not far away from 
this bank, down in the deepest water, 
is the family of the bull-heads—in 
some localities called eatfish or horn- 
ed pouts. How fierce and persistent 
is the mother in protecting her little 
ones! In spit of this a little bull- 
head does now and then disappear, 
and some perch swims off less hungry 
than before—From “Nature and 
Science,” in June St. Nicholas. 





After School is Past. 


My dear girl, if you have the neces- 
sity of earning your living, go forth 
as bravely and earnestly as you may, 
and God help you; but if you have 
a good home, and a father willing 
and able to support you, for good- 
ness’ sake stay in it, and behave your- 
self. Every woman who has a “ea- 
reer” pays for it with youth and 
health and strength and tears and 
loneliness, and it isn’t worth the 
price. Don’t worry about knowing 
too much, or think that your fine 
education will be wasted. You are 
liable to need all that you know; and 
a little more, just in common every- 
day life. 

The country is full of mothers who 





are slaving over cooking stoves and 





toiling over sewing machines that 


Sallie may not only be educated in } 


some fine college, but that she may 
have the college colors and ‘the col- 
lege ring and the class pin, and do 
as other girls do. 

It is always the same story. Every- 
thing is to be all right when Sallie 
comes home to diffuse light and 
knowledge and be a comfort and stay 
and pleasure. But, alas! how often 
is Sallie a disappointment! Her 
poor, foolish head has been turned. 
Nothing suits her. She corrects the 
family manners, and revises the fam- 
ilp pronunciation, and sets the house 
by the ears. She doesn’t consider it 
worth while to take any trouble to 
please her parents. Her father may 
have spent thousands of dollars on 
her musical education, but she won’t 
even play him a ballad in the twi- 
light. She may have had the best 
masters in elocution, but she won’t 
read him a column in the daily pa- 
pers. Many a man must have looked 
at his daughter as she came from 
school, and thought he got precious 
little for his investment. My dear 
girl, just as a matter of common 
honesty and gratitude, spend a little 
of your time and attention and en- 
thusidsm on your parents.—Dorothy 
Dix, in Ainslee’s. 





Where Babies are Never Wanted. 


A traveler from Russia says that 
Russian babies in Siberia are not 
very attractive. And when he tells 
us one of the reasons, we do not 
wonder at his thinking so. 

He says that one day he noticed in 
one of the houses a curious bundle 
on a shelf; another hung from a 
peg in the wall, and a third hung 
by a rope from the rafters; this one 
the mother was swinging. The trav- 
eler discovered that each curious bun- 
dle was a child; the one in the swing- 
ing bundle was the youngest. 

The traveler looked at the little 
baby, and found it so dirty that he 
exclaimed in disgust: “Why do you 
not wash it ?” 

The mother looked horror-stricken 
and ejaculated: “Wash it? Wash 
the baby? Why, it would kill it!” 

. What a happy country Russia must 

be for some boys! They would never 
hear, “Wash your face and hands,” 
nor “Have you brushed your hair?” 
But, oh, how they would look!— 
Lutheran Observer. 








LAMP-FITS. 

How do you know what 
chimney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? 

That’s about how lamps 
are fitted with chimneys by 
people who don’t use my 
Index; and they complain 
of bad chimneys! Lamp- 
Fits indeed! Do you want 
the Index? Free. 


MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 
commission to reliable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C, 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 








SY Ni BA es 


2, 
Potash as Necessary asRain 


The quality and quantity of the 
crops depend on a sufficiency of 


Potash 


in the soil. Fertilizers which are 
low in Potash will never produce 
satisfactory results. 

Every farmer should be familiar with the 
proper proportions of ingredients that go to 
make the best fertilizers for every kind of 
crop. We have pubiished a series of hooks, 
containing the latest researches on this all. 
important subject, which we will send free 
if you ask. Write now while you think of 
it to the 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—98 Nassau Street, or 
Atlanta, Ga.—22'4 South Broad Street, 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


{s the same good, old-fash- 
toned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. It is a med- 
keine made to cure. It has 
never been known to fali 1! 
your child ts sick get a bot- 
te of ; 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 

our druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


BH. ck Ss. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. 
ax4 a bottle will be mailed you 
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EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressiaf 


—IS THE— 


Greatest Preserver and Beautifet 
of Leather Ever Made. 


ey refunded. 


. In 
Satisfaction guaranteed or mc ey aid write 


Merchants who do not handle it 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. ©. 
ceil 


EXCURSION TO NORFOLM 
The Seaboard announ: < they wil 
operate their first excision ie 
Raleigh, Durham and ?'' ite 
points, to Norfolk, Ports eu" 
Point, Pine Beach, Occ! ee 
Virginia Beach, Wedne=ui". 19 
14th. Train to leave [tiiist ce 
a. m., Durham 9.45 a. !0.. a" 
leave Portsmouth 9.00 @. Ms", 
16th, taking on passene:*> 'P Rit 
Branchville, inclusive. !s'° oy, 
leigh and Durham to '"" 
and Creedmoor $2.00. 6° PS 
and Hester includins | ae 
Henderson inclusive *-.- anv Wek 
to Ridgeway $2.00, » ‘vill 
don $1.75, Garys t 
$1.50. 

Special reserved se: 
operated on this trai; 
extra. Those desirin¢ 
will please apply at © 

For further infor! 
agents or address. 


CHAS. H. GATT!* 


FRANK GOUGII. ! 
Raleigh, N. C. 





The earlier you @of)' 
offer the more 
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NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mars. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
dersonville, N. Cc. 





"MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 


ee 


Miscellaneous Sunny Suggestions From 
Sunshine Headquarters. 


My Dear ’Shiners:—I have some- 
thing so funny to tell you. I have 
been sick. That was not a bit funny, 
but the funny thing happened while 
I was sick, and although. now, viewed 
from this distance of time, it looks 
very funny, and at the time it hap- 
pened it didn’t seem one bit funny, 
either. I’m not going to tell it to 
vou this time: I want some of the 
rest of You to talk this time; but next 
time me think of it and Ill 
tell you all about it. 

Ilere it kas been two weeks since 
I have been able to meet with you in 
our Sunshine Corner. II am so sorry. 
Not just Lbeeause I have been too sick 
tomect vou, but because I have miss- 
ed our chat. Although I want to 
thank you for the letters you have 
written which have been sunshine to 
meet. 

Now we are going to listen to some 


le 
Inahke 


? 


of the rest talk. From far-off Ne- 
braska comes the following: 
Dear Sunshiner:—Have just been 


reading your Sunshine columns, and 
am much interested in the Southern 
work. We are a small band of Sun- 
shiners here. Our homes are so 
scattered we ean hardly ever get to- 
gether for a meeting, but we hope 
to scatter a little sunshine as we go. 
We wish you much -sueeess in the 
work, and enclose thirty cents for 
the pass-it-on fund. 
MRS. K. J. LEINBERGER, 
President Heartsease Circle. 
x *& 
Here is a lovely little letter from 
one ot our Junior Shiners. 
Monroe, N. C. 
_ Dear Mrs. Ransier:—I want to 
join your Sunshine Band. I think it 
I$ so mice to read the letters that 
little boys and girls write. We can 
all be Sunbeams at home. Just by 
being good and kind to everybody 
and obeying our parents. I am seven 
years old, I have two little broth- 
ers and one little sister. Their 
hanes are Worth, Dwight and Mil- 
dred. _My papa takes The Progres- 
sive Farmer. We all love to read it. 
ANNIE LEE —— 
Isin’t this a nice letter? All of 
tis Written very plain too, only the 
last lame is written close to the 
edge of the paper, and I can’t quite 
make it out, and will Annie Lee 


Please Write men again, a_ postal 
‘ 17 3 
Care will do, and tell me her last 


hame avain so that I may write to 
her ? 

tndeed all the little boys and girls 
on be “Sunbeams at home,” and 
t 4 can be my little Sunbeams too, 
“ we can have our good times 
Don' here 1 this Sunshine corner. 
‘gh bashful dearies. Come 
Nekt in, 

‘ % % 

Sine’ Rs writes: I think I need 

“ine more than any one. My 


Mother jc Jon 
mother Is Gead, and my brother and 
§lstep both ‘ 


my fat] uarried, so there are just 
vaticr and I, J do get so lonely, 


and We opr } 

80 i. Hire poor and have to work 

tne My father is not able to 

ian " the Sunshiners have been 
¢ } ly ' 

Who nti seals there are those 
“ALC Lo corre a on , . 

Meple pleace ee SPond with lonely 


ondents ve eet me 2 few corre- 
furnish sales they will have to 
ston... —— am not able to 
Whet it i oy vople do not know 

: poor until they ex- 
lease give me all the 


+n 
LO pe 


Perienee i+ P 
SUnshine von 


There, we are up 
question of postage again. 
now at Headquarters magazines, pa- 
pers, and all kinds of things that 
could be sent to this young girl to 
brighten her lonely life, if* there 
were postuge stamps in the Pass-it- 
on box wherewith to send. Now, 
look here, brothers, can’t you send as 
many stamps this week as your to- 
bacco has cost you? Come now, don’t 
be selfish, spend a little for Sun- 
shine. 

And Maye dear, never forget that 
there are none too poor to do a kind 
deed, have kind. generous, beautiful 
thoughts and Sunshine in the heart. 

* % %* 

Right tere let’s memorize these 

little lines; put them in our hearts: 


“A sick man helped by you. shall 
make you strong! 
A poor man served by you shall make 


you rich. 


Thou shalt be served thyself by 
every sense of service which 
thou renderest.” 
* ¥* * 
Dear Mrs. Ransier:—You don’t 


know how sorry and surprised I was 
to hear you were sick, but hope you 
are better by now, for I have en- 
joved reading in the cozy corner so 
much this spring, and last winter 
too. and sinee | joined feeling like 
I was at home. 
I think you are a Sunshiner sure 
enough to be sick so much and never 
mention it, I don’t think I ean ever 
meke such a faithful Sunshiner, al- 
the ugh I will try. 
You asked for some of the things 
Sunshiners were doing so that you 
might get some new ideas, I have 
not been doing much of anything but 
trying to be sunny with the little 
ones. I have twenty-one nieces and 
nephews, and am with some of them 
almost always. I feel thankful to 
say of that number there is' only 
one orphen. Jt is a little girl. My 
sister died and Jeft her, February ‘9, 
1905. We would be glad of any new 
‘deas you ean give us how to raise 
her up right. I must close with my 
best wishes for vou and the Sunshine 
Society. If there is any little thing 
I ean do to help the Sunshine cause 
please let me know. BE. &. 
* * x 


I think we will have room to listen 
to one more ’Shiner, and I’m going 
to share with vou my letter from 
across ocean. You remember my 
having given vou a short time ago 
the address of a lady in Delft, Hol- 
land, who wished letters from some 
of our Sunshiners here? A did not 
know whecher any of you would 
write to her or not. and I wanted 
her to feel what warm-hearted Sun- 
shiners we were here in the South, 
so to make sure she should get at 
least one letter (although I had 
hoped you would fairly snow her un- 
der with good sunny letters), I wrote 
to her myself. And when I read her 
rerly I did not regret the time it 
took or the five cent postage Uncle 
Sam made me pay to send her my 
letzer. 

Now really you know you don’t ex- 
acily deserve to read my letter (you 
should have written vourself), but it 
ig so quaint in her broken American 
language that here it is, read it, then 
dot miss another chance for such 
a pleasure yourself: 


Delft, Holland. 
“Dear Mrs. Rainsier:—You can- 
not immagine my pleasure when I 
got your kindlv letter. I already 
thought you forgot me, and I was 
more than delighted to hear from 
you I was welcomed in the Circle. 
You told me so charmingly about 
yourself that I will gladly do the 
same. First, I must tell you I’m not 
so in good wealth as you are. 
I can immagine your amusements 





can, \ 
MAYE A. 


against that 
We have 


possess. I wish I could have a look 
in “Ransier Place” for a while in- 
deed! 

Here it is quite else. Delft is a 
smal] still city, nonc fine surround- 
ines. My husband has his daily bus- 
ness and is employed on Mr. Van 
Marshen’s manufacturings. The 
well-beloved Industrial here. I have 
two little girls. The elder is six 
years and the younger is four years 
old. We all love so the beautiful 
lifc of 1usticating and the little ones 
tock much pleasure as I told them of 
your plenty ponies, goats, ete., espe- 
cially the little horses, that was 
nicest of all. and they asked me all 
about Mrs. Rainsier’s, 

Yes, I am a native here, not an 
American. Did you think it perhaps 
beeause I know Sunshine work? T 
knew Sunshine work only a year and 





take much interest in it. I hope it 
wil slowly (she means __ shortly) 
come here. Now I am alone besides 
my husband. So I have my Sunshine 
in my own way, but as I said, I am 
not able to spend much on it. 

You asked me the worth of 
stamps in your money. 

A dollar has here the worth of 
25 cents. Thus a Dutch stamp of 
10 cents is 4 cents at yours. 

Have you seen the Delft Ware on 
the Dutch exhibit in St. Louis? 

With most cordial greetings and 
trusting to hear from you once more. 

Believe me 

Faithfully vours for Sunshine, 
MRS. L. A. Y. GERBRANDS. 

l beg your clemency about my 
Euelish.” 

‘Vho will write first this week, 
and send their name as a Sunshiner? 


our 





—e < 


































The Biggs Treatment. 


Under this treatment the patient is cured by na- 
tural agencies. No medicines are used. The Biggs. 
Treatment embraces everything that is curative, 
nothing that impairs or destroys vitality. 

Hundreds of sick people have been restored to 
health by this method. Many of them had been 
pronounced “incurable,” but, nevertheless, they 
are now well. If you are interested in the cure of 
disease, write me for free literature which explains 
my method. I will also send numerous testimo- 
nials from well-known people whom I have cured. 
Lo not postpone the matter—you may forget it. 
Write to-day. 


















GREENSBORO, - - - 


ANDREW C. BICCS, 


228 E. Washington St., 
ss 








COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 





Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 





DURHAM should be addressed to 


Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina EAST OF 





All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





GIBBES MAGHINERY COMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 











for planting corn. Beats all 


cotton planters for 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel- 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum, 
eto. 





in the different animals which you 


[{(BEATS ALL the corn planters 
the 
planting cot- 
ton, Beats all the planters ever made 













EB have never 

made a claim 

for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres- 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money and 
labor you WILL BUY 


4 COLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EASY TO RUN. It lastsmany years with little or no 
repairs, Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 
many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. Won’t you write for 
CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth to you? 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BREE gS 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


| Lue ‘ legs 











ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


FOUNDED 1886. 





- PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 


(Organized 1908.) 





OFFICE: . 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year...... $1.00 
‘Single subscription 6 months eeevcccceccccceses 55 
Trial subscription, $ MONEDS...........sccccrree BU 


THE MARKETS 


- RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, June 12, 1905. 
PPEISOD CO-GRY.corcrrccncceceeresscescoveseenne.-- § @ BE 
Prices this date last year ............... 1054@1034 
 RECEIPtsS tO Ate .....cccccccrsercee.oee10,383 OB1ES 
Receipts same period last year..... 14,113 bales 

















BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., June 12, 1905, 








Flour—winter patents ...........0...s00 5.15 @ $5.25 
6 Spring patents.............. pasbeos 5.50 @ 5.80 
hee cesar con so euigsswa pn eeasehGasekerar 1.04 
Wheat, Southern ...........ccccrccsccee sore 86 @ 97% 
Corn, Southern White.................cccce0e. 53 @ 58 
EE EN, ae IV AIR W Os coenessbescevcccsvevosespossecess 84@36 
SERS SEAEDL TU assscsnbespeieniseenvecssbececenncto pxwheeseon 
Butter, fancy imitation ......... eiabkevspeacts 19 @ 20 
Butter, fancy creamery ........ pithssanesuskons 22 @ 28 
Butter, store packed....... peebauswseienencten . 20 @ 21 
Eggs fresh...... Beaneae a = 17% 
Cheese, firm cesosee 1044@1034 
Sugar, coarse granulated ............. aeaeees $6.90 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, June 12, 1905, 





























Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 Ibs...... 90@$1.00 
2 ECRGDS TANG, TNs ig BU ccscescescesse 95 
- Fancy....... Sierseubneeraveecubbeckobsechsseensanbe 100 
os Prime, Virginia, bu................. 80@88 
ae Extra Prime, Virginia, bu............ 95 
“g hearest & Py MR EIROD 55 Sekine sacesnseasscsevsnece 90 
- PO RNEMILER cbaushacecnbhsucvecessnesssen enone sant 85@90 
COTM , WHIGO, Dh vs sncecvsiveccssescccscssesesee seceese 65@6744 
N. C. bacon, HAMS, NEW, ID .........ceee0lS 4 
“sy <4 oC | ee ener paneeend $@10 
- - PEPE MOE issceces osciscnssuns seca 
Eggs. per dozen..... 14 
CHICKENS, ZFOWN......cccccceecseee mabaseeeee paneonee 25@40 
sn spring ‘ 
SOWIE cis cscasepsvisccesseseseeses 
Tallow pe eenneh 





Sweet potatoes, bu... 
Reef cattle, lb 
Pork 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., June 12, 1905, 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 





















MT oc ccccsacen aves panien eee - 400 to 6.00 
Short to medium leaf. 6.50 te 7.50 
on) | eas ee ae 900 to 138.00 
Sy MOET oasis saiipadincsoscunshescsassebuces 10.00 @ 15.00 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
URI 4:55 cocen bean biesovs uci ee etanstenives aut $ 5.50 to $ 6.50 
Lo. | ee scsssesse OO SO °6 50 
Medium leatf.... 7.00 to 9.00 
RANT BE Ss. cccioncccoosese eoeeee 10.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 16.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO, 
Smokers—Common ............. sveveeed 7.00 to $ 9.00 
Medium. ......... pep ecbavavessbenckes eee 9.50 to 11.50 
__ a ee SOO RENE 12.00 to 138.00 
Cutters—CoM Mn ..........cccccreesee 11.00 to 18.00 
IN NNREED spss cstncsanackssncecceoss ssccesee 18.00 to 15.00 
a eee ee 16.00 to 2000 
| eee 20.00 to 22.50 
Fillers—CoOMMOD.........cccccccccoone 7-00 to 8.00 
eee: socoeree 9.00 to 10.00 
J es bckssbutbaeew Shcpesss cease 10.50 to 11.50 
ker kcuasebnsecns 12.00 to 14.00 
Wrappers—Com Mon............000-+- 14.00 to 18.00 
MeCGIUM .........c008 ERE eee 18.00 to 25.00 
CO eee eee pivesesee 27.00 to 85.00 
Fine........ piesheoskd pccebéneSeneavennsaceetes 85.00 to 40.00 
POY sissisconskscesiccnsteve Seer «-... 40,00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
ts ere $ 2.50 to $ 4.00 
Lugs, Common to good............. 5.00 to 6.00 
Lugs, good to prime ....... sescsreesss 600 tO 7.60 
eS Ra beapbsceepeacnscaes 7.50 to 9.00 
PS eee .. 0.00 to 12.09 
We IIE  cicstencksSicxenaccccssenied seeseses 15,00 to 50.00 





CHARLOTTE COTTON AND SEED. 
CHARLOTTE, June 12, 1905. 


These figures represent prices paid to wag- 
Ons: 





MILLING .....creeceeceeres soaneuersscbasesssue 84 
TANGER ......cccccccrccccccevccevees pebatocesbaenes sbebeses 1@TP4 
PUMPER ook ccocshavbesensnasaasccstedsbesnestesnsebesuess 64@7% 
Cotton SOO... ccccee eee ceeee ce eereeece eeeee eee eeecceses 19 2 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 12, 1905, 


























CHICK ENS—SPFING ...cccccesssseeeveccecceece coccree 12@20 
EIN 5c cnbeisssecktranavbons soeee 
i. eee i 

HOnS— per HEA .........cccccccessesecccceressrcesees 82 @ 38 
SDE MD cspasesscnssnetskesoncsertasseces sinasee - @7 
Oats—feed Pee 
LO ee ae . 4 @56 
Oy ea eo eee eee $1.00 








NORFOLK MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 
uce Company.) 


NORFOLK, June 12, 1905. 


Fresh country eggs per doz.._._ 16 to 17c. 
Old hens (live) large and fat... 40 to 60c. 

















B. E. peas, per bag of 2 bu..------ $3.00 

Peas, per bag of 2 bu._----.------- $3.25 

Spring chickens------------------. 15 to 25 

Turkeys (live) per 1b._----------- 10to 12% 

Ducks, (live) each 25 to 

Geese, (live) each 85to 40 

Guineas, each 2to 80 

Honey, In 50 pound stands-_-_--..-- 8to 10 

Hams, Va., per lb 12% to 15 

Hams. N.C., per lb a 15 

Irish potatoes, per bag -------- ~— 

Country Rutter, per Ib---------- 12 to 15 

Creamery Butter, per lb----...- 27 to 80 

Cherries, per quart -------------- 8to 10 

Peaches, per crate -------- 7 eee $3.75 to $1.00 
PEANUTS. 

Peanuts—Fancy---..-..----. 4% 

Peanuts, strictly prime -_.. 3% 

Peanuts, machine picked... 35, 

Peanuts, bunch------------ 3 

Spanish peanuts ------------ $1.00 


HAY, GRAIN, ETC.’ 


Corn, white, per bushel-_--------- 58 
Corn, mixed, per bushel-------- 
Cracked Corn, per bushel------. 
Hay No. 1, Timothy, per ton--$16.60 


Hay, No. 1, Mixed, per ton------ 15.00 
Straw, Rye, per ton..._......---.. 14.00 
BPA. DOP GON seins cnc anccmcnccnnns 2200 
Middiing, per ton........-.....=-.. 24.00 
Cotton Seed Meal, per ton_----. 29.00 


Oats, per bushel (white spring) 
Mixed Oats, per bushel_______.-- 


CALVES AND LAMBS. 


42 to 45 
40 








Calves, per lb. - 7to 7Ke 
Spring Lambs, per ]b__--------. 44 @ 6 
HIDES, 

Market active. 
Dry fiint, per pound... ......... 17 
Dry salt hides, per pound -__._--_-- 14 
Dry damaged hides, per pound.... 6 to7 
Green hides, per pound -_--________ 1G %0.-.- 
Green salted hides, per pound -__... 9 
Green salted calves, each___.-_.__- 80 to 90 
i fe | ee . 12:36... 
Wool, free of burns, per pound.-_-__- 26 to 28 
Washed wool, per pound '.__....___. $5 to.... 
Tallow ni cncn MORO sce 





CHEMICALS. 


In less than car load lots, and subject to 
fluctuations in the market. Car loads can 
be purchased here at lower prices. 


Acid ‘phosphates, per ton..___. $11.00 to $12.00 
75. 


Sulphate ammonia, per ton. 70.00 to 00 
Nitrate soda, per ton_--_--___. 50.00 to 60.00 
Muriate potash, per ton______ 45.00 to 50.00 
Kainty,per ton._...__..._ ......... 11.00 to 12.00 
Oil of vitrol, per ton —._..____. 30.00 to *_.... 
Bone tankage, per ton ________ 25.00 to 380.00 
Dissolved bone, per ton_____.. 27.00 to 30.00 
Raw bone meal, per ton _____. 80.00 to 85.00 
Dissolved bone, bi’ck, per ton ---__.-________ 
Land plaster, bags, per ton-. 6.00 to 7. 

6 


Shell lime, in bags, per ton-. 5.00 to 





WHEN IN NEED OF 


Steam or Gasoline 
ENGINES, 


Saw Mill or Other 
Machinery of Any 
Description 


Write 


GREENSBORO 
BOILER AND 
MACHINE CO., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


TRUCK AND VEGETARLES, 











Cabbage per crate ---..---------.. $1 00 ie 
Sweet ocaatoes, ‘per bbl._----.-. $3.00 to $3.25 
Strawberries, per quart---------- 5 

Onion Sets, per bushel.-_----.---- $1.50 to $1.75 
Snap Beans, per basket---_----- — 41.00 to $1.75 
Oranges, per box 3.75 
Lemons.----- $8.50 

Egg Plants, per crate ------------ $1.00 to $1 50 
Squash per basket --------------. $1.00 to $1.75 
Dewberries, per quart ---------- 7 to 10 
Blackberries, per quart_-_-------- 7 to 10 
Irish Potatoes per bbl-_----------- $1.50 to $176 
Huckieberries per qt-_-_----.------ ¥ to 10 
Raspberries per qt---------------- 10 to 12% 
Peaches per qt .- 10 to 12% 
Canteloupe per crate__.....------ $1.75 to $2 50 
Watermelons per 100_----- ee $18.00 to $25.00 


CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS. 
i Market active. 





S. W. Va. steers per lb_------------- 4 to 4% 
8 W. Va. heifers, per ]b.-....----.. 4 to4% 
S. W. Va. eowa, per ib..............- 8% to---- 
N. OC. and Va. steers, per ]b_------- 344 to--.- 
N C. and Va. cows, per ]b_---.----- 2% to8 

Medium and thin cattle, perlb....2 to 2% 
| | | ee aa he a? Tae 2 Os... 
Milk calves, medium, per Ib-_-_.-- 4 tod 





Milk calves, fancy, per Ib__ 


Yearlings, per lb_._______ 
Dressed Hogs-_-___._-___..__ 
Large hogs .........._____ 
Sheep, per pound ______ __ 








Let no guilty man «+ 


guilty of trying to 


house without The Pr 


mer and Cotton Plant. 
till January 1, 1906, 








() 
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RUBBER STA 


ELASTIC A DURABLE “ 





WE MAKE ANYTHING -EVERYTH!! 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 325 y+: 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US y 


Ifyou want something nice, try ow; 


(Pioneer Stamp Hous: 


~-~-P. 0.Box 34 w¥WwW¥Y-+, 





WOOD'S SWING CHURN 


IS BY FAR THE BEST CHURN 
MADE. 


Made of Wood or Tin. The Tin 
Churn is considered the best. It has 
a chamber for hot or cold water to 
— or lower the temperature of the 
milk. 


Empire Cream Separators 


Quickly Pay for Themselves. 


AMERICAN STEEL FIELD FENCING, 


ROOFING, AND ALL AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS. ... - 




















Special Circulars on Application. 


The Implement Company, 
1302 Main St., - = = RICHMOND, VA. 


00 
00 | Mention this paper when writing. 
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ATLANTA, GA. ew 








Fave You Written 





outfits. 


No. 3 outfits, and ean for m 


MISS IT. 
Don’t be gs 





Price $10.00. One of these will save sever 
the same amount invested in any other article on 

There are several hundred more of our farme 
arket on a larger scale. 
sell them at the HIGHEST PRICES, and make a 


If a part of your fruit is killed it makes it m 
should by all means get a canner and 


atisfied till you have sent us 
fully, and thoroughly understand what we offer 





your farm. 


you. 


rs and fruit and truck-growers who should hav: 
They can put up the FINEST GOODS © 

MAGNIFICENT PROFIT. 

ore important to save the remainder. If all ' 

put up tomatoes, corn, string beans, ete. YOU CAN’! -\ 


your address and received our circulars, read eve? 





ogressive Farmer who need one of our No. 1 c#"!'™4 
e tried one you will prize it a: | 
e, and will be just as loth to part with it. 

ad this paper need and must have one or more 0: 
al thousands cans in a season, and will pay 


THE RANEY CANNER GO,, Chapel Hill, N- © 


t Cushion Stamps. 


ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS,’ 


“Iinsec 
tat oe 
Oo 











PLEASING! 
ane, } 
MADE IN THIS} 
AGO WE KEEP | 


E FOR Prices 












tm Raney Canner Company’ 


There are a thousand lady readers of The Pr 
fits for putting up their home goods. Price $5.00. When you hav 
you do your sewing machine or your cook stov 

Two thousand farmers and families who re 
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PROGRES 
THE COTT 


Entered a 
CLARENCE 
B. W. KIL( 
Cc. W. BUR 
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